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MARY SHAW. 


A PHRENOGRAPH FROM A PERSONAL 


By EpcGar C. 


HERE has always been a won- 
derful fascination about the 
stage. Our conscientious ancestors 
were suspicious of its influence be- 
cause it was unquestionably a foun- 
tain of great pleasure, and, as they 
feared, likely to divert the mind too 
much from the serious questions of 
duty and destiny. In this intelligent 
age, however, human nature has be- 
come such a study, and so much gra- 
vity has been infused into our ex- 
istence, that we regard the drama 
as not only among the most impor- 
tant sources of healthful amusement 
and recreation, but as an immense 
vehicle for the development and 
transmission of esthetic culture, 
knowledge of the mental constitution, 
a broad sympathy for moral heroism, 
and devotion to lofty ideals. 

The people who perform the plays 
we love to see—who dazzle us with 
all the arts of costume—who charm 
us with grace of motion and the 
witchery of speech—who ‘“‘hold the 
mirror up to nature”’—are also of 
peculiar interest. As couriers to us 
from the ‘‘invisible-visible”’ world 
of art, we fancy that in the delivery 
of their message they give us also 
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something of themselves. We wonder 
what secret thoughts and judgments 
lurk beneath their borrowed plumes 
and gilded crowns, and whether warm 
hearts throb behind their purple robes 
and jeweled armor. We are curious 
to know whether Othello is jealous 
off the stage, or whether Cordelia is 
true and good to her old father at 
home. And well we may be. The actor 
is not a mere pool of limpid water 
from whose placid surface we see re- 
flected clouds of passion, stars of hope, 
or the golden sheen of joy. There 
are currents in his own soul often as 
swift and deep and as rich in color 
as those he portrays by the mimic art. 

Among the many bright and truly 
intellectual members of the dramatic 
profession, Miss Mary Shaw has held a 
prominent place for several years, and 
of late her popularity has been de- 
servedly increasing at quite a rapid 
pace. She has a strong personality, a 
will of her own, and an abundance of 
what the Bostonians designate as 
‘*views.’’ But she is not in the least 
‘*mannish.”’ She has all the instincts 
of her sex, the poetry, the sensitive- 
ness, the affection, but upon a much 
larger scale than is ordinarily found. 
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Her height is 5 feet 54 inches, 
and she weighs 150 pounds. Her 
temperament is a fine illustration of 
the nervo-sanguine, or that phase of 


MISS SHAW’S HAND. 


the mental-vital in which the intellect 
is characterized by great activity, and 
the feelings by impulsiveness and 
ardor. Her hair is reddish golden, 
her eyes are blue-gray. and herskin is 
of that very thin, translucent texture 
which is an almost unfailing sign of 
great susceptibility to impressions. 
The form of her hand also indicates 
many of hertemperamental qualities. 








Its great flexibility, the pointed finger 
tips, the length of the nails from 
the roots to the ends of the fin- 
gers, and the smooth joints, are 


> 
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all accompaniments of the sanguine- 
vital constitution, and very charac- 
teristic of the female sex. This is 
also a very artistic hand, using the 
term in the generic sense. It is not 
the type commonly found among 
artistic mechanics. The fingers are 
too pointed for mechanism. But it 
belongs especially to singers and 
actors. It is not a hand to work 
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with hammers, chisels or saws, but 
its motions can express almost as 
much as words. 

The volume of Miss Shaw’s brain 
is far above the average of either sex 
Her head measures twenty-two and 
one-half inches in circumference and, 
in the main, is well proportioned. 
There are no very striking develop- 
ments in the lower back head, except 
at the love of younz. She has a fair 
degree of attachment to friends and 
home, but is not dominated by any 
phase of adhesiveness. Continuity is 
small. Her versatility is remarkable. 
She is never tedious or prolix. She 
has that peculiar facility of execution 
which marks the difference between 
geniusand mediocrity. She does not 
halt or hesitate, but strikes out 
boldly and seldom misses her aim. 
Spontaneity is perhaps her most con- 
spicuous trait. This is, of course, 
incompatible with uniform precision 
in detail, but with her, it never mars 
the general effect. She may occa- 
sionally miss a word, as a musician 
‘*drops a note,” but a flash of her 
eye will fill the blank. 

With a smaller frontal brain, Miss 
Shaw's lack of concentration would 
be a serious defect; but having excep- 
tionally strong talents, she learns with 
great rapidity, and sees all the dif- 
ferent sides of a subject without 
confusion. This explains ina great 
measure her success as an actress. 
Nature is a great kaleidoscope. ‘The 
heavens smile and weep in a strangely 
alternating fashion, and our human 
tears of joy and grief are often 
mingled in a common stream. Hence 
to paint a picture of the human heart, 
a certain sympathy with its caprices 
seems to be an advantage. The 
artist must not plod in a furrow. He 
must not bury himself in a cavern, 
for if he does, his drawing will be 
geometrically stiff, and his coloring 
painfully dull. 

Amiability is one of Miss Shaw’s 
predominant qualities. She has what 
people call a ‘‘ good disposition.” 
That is to say, her combative in- 
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stince is weak. On rare occasions 
she can be roused to destructive 
anger, but her normal desire is for 
peace and universal good will. Her 
appetite is temperate, and her sense 
of possession, or love of property, is 
very feeble. She is also exceedingly 
deficient in the impulse to conceal. 
Few persons are so frank and open 
in speech. Caution is moderate, and 
self-esteem was naturally wanting, 
but has been developed to a fair 
degree by experience in heft pro- 
fession. Approbativeness is large, but 
well tempered by generosity and 
good sense. When her sympathies 
are not touched she can be firm; and 
in the execution of her work she will 
be industrious and persistent if let 
alone. Otherwise she may be influ- 
enced against her interests. Her 
moral sensibility is keen. Benevo- 
lence is especially strong. It tinges 
and mellows all her thought and sen- 
timent, and throws a radiance over 
her entire life. 

It would be difficult to find a more 
finely expanded forehead. There is 
great breadth at the temples showing 
mechanism and love of beauty. But 
as her temperament is emotional she 
will manifest her constructive talent 
almost entirely in literary and dra- 
matic work. She is also by nature 
very musical, and if she had been es- 
pecially trained to sing, she might 
have become famous as an operatic 
star. She has the long, narrow form 
of ear by which we can usually dis- 
tinguish the singer from the instru- 
mental musician, and the diameter of 
her head at the seat of the musical 
faculty is very marked. Just above 
music at the upper corner of the 
forehead there is a noticeable full- 
ness indicating the fun-loving senti- 
ment. Imitation is also very large, 
and when we add the influence of her 
temperament, it is easy to explain 
the lady’s extraordinary powers of 
mimicry and general brilliancy in 
conversation. 

Another interesting development 
is that of the perception’ of 
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shape. This is well shown 
in the portrait by the remarkable 
width between the eyes. Such a dis- 
tance between the eyeballs is the 
rule among the French, who are a 
nation of artists. 

Agreeableness, or suavity, is also a 
very active element in this singularly 
capacious forehead of which scarcely 
more than two-thirds are visible’ in 
the portrait. Comparison is large, 
also judgment of color, weight and 
size. 
also the love of words. Order is 
deficient, and the sense of human 
nature only average. She can sym- 
pathize with almost every noble wish 
and will, but she is too idealistic to 
read the motives of those who differ 
widely from herself. In this respect 
she resembles many other brilliant 
women 

One reason for the last named pecu- 
liarity may be found in the fact that 
nature does not seem willing to be- 
stow the sense of motives upon heads 
of this form. The character reading 
faculty is more natural to the long, 
narrow brain, in which there is greater 
social attachment, and more depend- 
ence for happiness upon people as in- 
dividuals. in the long, narrow head 
there is a more profound and undi- 
vided interest in people. Hence an 
impulse to read or judge character is 
naturally evolved along with such a 
head to serve its predominant inter- 
ests. In the present subject, the 
brain is chiefly forward of the ears, 
rising and expanding laterally the 
more as the distance is greater from 
the ear. This then is the head of 
the artist, who sees the world as it 
ought to be, rather than as it is, and 
whom nature permits to err in a mat- 
ter of specific judgment in order to 
secure the power to glorify and adorn. 


Mary Shaw's father was an Ameri- 
can, and her mother Irish. She was 


Memory of events is strong,’ 


born and educated in Boston, and 
after teaching a year or two, adopted 
the stage as a profession. She wasa 
member of the Boston Museum Stock 
Company for two seasons and then 
came to Daly’s Theatre in this city. 
She was leading woman with Madame 
Modjeska for five years, and then, 
after a season of starring, became 
leading woman of the New York 
Theatre of Arts and Letters. Her 


work has been entirely in Shaks- 
pearean and _ high-class modern 
drama. She has frequently contrib- 


uted to papers and magazines, and is 
often interviewed on dramatic topics. 

Great credit is due her as one of 
the founders of the Professional Wo- 
man’s League, which is a most worthy 
and commendable organization. As 
a member of its Executive Commit- 
tee, she has labored continuously, 
writing for the press, and delivering 
addresses. 

The dramatic editor of the New 
York Zimes says of her: ‘‘ Miss Shaw 
brings to her art a graceful figure—a 
mobile face capable of strong and 
varied expression, a full, musical 
voice under perfect control, a win- 
ning personality and a deep and un- 
varying intelligence.” 

Elwyn A. Barron, another eminent 
critic, says she is ‘‘an actress of the 
highest intelligence and power of ex- 
pression, and the best leading actress 
on the American stage.” 

The unique performance of ‘‘As 
You Like It,” given in New York by 
twenty-five women last January, in 
which Miss Shaw was the Rosalind, 
was pronounced by Joseph Jefferson, 
Ellen Terry and Henry Irving, to be 
the most complete and ideal presenta- 
tion of the comedy ever seen. 

Such a woman, who not only strives 
to excel in her profession, but gives 
her time and labor for the advance- 
ment of her sex, is certainly entitled 
to the greatest encouragement and 
respect. 




















A STUDY OF IDEALITY: AN ANALYSIS OF ITS FUNCTION. 


By Joun W. SHULL. 


Sar of the rarest and divinest 
faculties with which the human 
mind is endowed is the faculty of 
Ideality, yet it seems so transcendent 
in its sphere, so separate from the 
world of the real and actual, that 
only choicest souls are permitted to 
understandit. The rough, wholesale 
facts of its function are known and 
well known. Every great poet has 
been wonderfully endowed with it. 
Shakespeare, Milton, Tennyson, 
Goethe, Schiller, Tasso, Lamartine, 
Longfellow and Bryant all had the 
tupper portion of the temples im- 
mensely developed, as shown by the 
remarkable diameter at that point. 
All the great painters, sculptors and 
musicians have shared this develop- 
ment. But it is wanting ‘in those 
who have no love for the spirit of art 
and beauty—whose  ultra-utilitarian 
souls rest entirely content with 
commonplace ugliness, to whom a 
lovely rose or lily, a beautiful poem, 
an exquisite painting, a marvelous bit 
of statuary, a ravishing song are of 
no more interest than a weed, a table 
of commercial statistics, a cheap ad- 
vertising lithograph,a bush-hammered 
hitching post of plain geometric de- 
sign, ora country swain’s monotonous 
snatches of half-forgotten psalm tunes 
which turn in endless cycles in his 
idle brain. 

What we call beauty seems unques- 
tionably involved in the function. 
What we call the ideal seems equally 
involved. Yet deautiful and ideal are 
not the clearest and most determinate 
words of the language Like the 
words honor, justice, charity, patience 
and other moral and _ sentimental 
terms, they have meanings that vary 
with each individual who employs 
them. 

Nature, however prodigal in confer- 
ring functions on her creatures, prac- 
tices the strictest economy. She is 


never wasteful enough to provide two 
sets of organs to accomplish a single 
end. So in studying the function of 
Ideality, we may rest assured at the 
outset that it is something not per- 
formed by the other faculties. This 


basic principle should be remembered 


in all mind studies, that we are not 
to assign two or more distinct organs 
for the same function. One sufficient 
cause is quite enough for any phe- 
nomenon. 

And here let us insist, as usual, 
that a faculty is not analyzed until 
that statement of its function is 
reached which is true in every in- 
stance. It must not be an approxi- 
mation nor may it have exceptions to 
prove the rule. 

To call Ideality the organ of poetry, 
painting, sculpture or music, would 
be no more rational than to call De- 
structiveness the organ of murder, or 
Acquisitiveness the organ of theft, 
simply because these criminal phenom- 
ena attend their excessive develop- 
ment. The undoubted fact that all 
great poets, from Homer and David 


down to our latest galaxy of 
bards, havé@ been generously en- 
dowed with Ideality, proves only 
that it is an element, perhaps a 


chief element in poetry, but not all 
of poetry; for if poetry and this 
faculty were necessarily related as 
effect and cause, Edison would be one 
of our greatest poets and all of us 
would be in a greater or less degree 
favorites of the muses. 

Tocall Ideality the organ of beauty 
you must first let us know in just what 
beauty consists, and not mock us 
with a term which has been quarreled 
over by philosophers until no one 
knows just what itmeans. You must 
assure us beyond a doubt that with- 
out this faculty we shall have no 
means of appreciating the beautiful. 

To call it the organ of the imagi- 
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nation you must assure us that imag- 
ination is not very largely provided 
for in the other faculties and is not 
identical or nearly identical with in- 
tellectual processes named otherwise. 
To call it the organ of taste you will 
have to define taste, and show us that 
it is separate and distinct from all 
other mental powers. This opens up 


[August 
faculties. When we have completed 
this subtractive process the residual 
function will approach nearly to Ideal- 
ity’s true function. Taking. these 
residuals of poetry, painting, sculp- 
ture, music, beauty, imagination, 
taste, and comparing them to find the 
constant factor of each, we shall have 
the ultimate analysis beyond which 
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the question and indicates how diffi- 
cult it really is and how little justice 
can be done to it here. 

However, let us begin by eliminat- 
ing from each of these things which 
have been discovered to have some 
close relation to the organ in question 
those elements which belong to other 


FULLER-—IDEALITY EXCESSIVE. 


we cannot go. We shall have the 
simplest statement of the faculty. 

No one dreams of saying that music 
is a function of Ideality alone. It is 
referred to Tune for all its harmony 
and melody, and to various other fac- 
ulties for the sentiments embodied. 
To say just what there is in ‘ Annie 
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Laurie’ or ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
‘*America” or ‘*God Save _ the 
Queen,” ‘‘ Die Wacht am Rhein,” or 
‘* Pour la Patrie,” besides the senti- 
ment and the melody and the har- 
mony, is difficult, unless you hear them 
rendered by different singers. The 
sentiments are always the same, but 
one will give a perfect mechanical 





which is richer and better than life’s 
common experiences ? 

Sculpture is generally referred to 
Constructiveness, Form, Size, and in 
groups of statuary it embodies senti- 
ments as various almost as music. 
Just what element over and above 
these is concerned in sculpture might 
be shown by the fact that these same 
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execution, while another will breathe 
every note with a warmth, enthusiasm 
and ecstasy which are enrapturing. 
We do not affirm that thisis alldue toa 
difference in Ideality, but it is believed 
from observations that it is largely due 
to this. And why should music exist 
save to express an exalted something 
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will build brick walls and_ iron 
towers, construct railroads, suspension 
bridges, or ocean steamers. There is 
a striving after the exquisite in form, 
expression and attitude that will sat- 
isfy our dreams of the beautiful, good, 
grand or heroic—satisfy a longing 
which no actuality can wholly satisfy. 
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Painting is sculpture on 
and attempts to realize in 
or by lights and_ shades, 


canvas, 
color 
forms 


of loveliness which the perceptives 
have never seen in the actual world, 
but which, bya divine striving for the 
perfect, they have dreamed into a per- 
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fection of being, though built out of 
the elements of actual experience. 
Poetry is descriptive sculpture— 
word-painting—and, while depending 
basically on Language and all the in- 
tellectual powers, and all the senti- 


ments and emotions, has this one 
great distinction—it is not content 
with the actual. It is creative or it 
is not poetry. It is constructed out 
of the experience of all of the facul- 
ties, but rises above them in dreaming 
out new and better experiences, in 


BELLEW—IDEALITY LARGE, 


which all that was exquisite and 
lovely in actuality is intensified, and 
all that was common or unlovely is 
eliminated. In tragic scenes the pain- 
ful is intensified above the actual. 
The characteristic of the poetic in 
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every form is that it creates. It lux- 
uriates in all that is unreal, as visions, 
phantasms and extravagances, as well 
as the more orderly dreams of beauty, 
truth, purity, perfectness and divinity, 
which are but the intensified and puri- 
fied cravings of all the soul’s faculties. 








degrading, especially the social and 
moral sentiments, and, some have ven- 
tured to add, a beauty of logic and of 
mathematical deduction. 
general, belongs to each faculty in its 
own sphere, and is a pleasurable state 
of the faculty when affected by per- 


Beauty, in 
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Beauty is a term applied to that 
quality of objects or thoughts, what- 
ever that quality may be, which gives 
us pleasure. Thus, we may find 
beauty of form, of arrangement, of 
color, of harmonic movement, of any 
sentiment not absolutely sensual or 


ceptions or thoughts which fulfill, to 
a degree, the laws of the given fac- 
ulty, as when Form is pleased with 
symmetry, or Color with the lines of 
Amora or Iris, or Inhabitiveness with 
thoughts of domestic happiness. How- 
ever, beauty need not rise above the 
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actual and real, for we have beauty in 
natural landscapes and in actual ex- 
periences, aye, rich beauties of every 
type. Where it does not rise above 
the actual it seems evident that each 
faculty interprets the beauty for itself 
and feels it. But beauty in the higher 
sense of art—the beauty of poetic 
creations which rise above the actual 
—is not all due to the faculties whose 
past experiences furnished the bases 
for the creations. That beauty rises 
as high as the creations and is corre- 
lated to them. 

Imagination, strictly speaking, is 
the power of forming images, which 
is purely intellectual and involves all 
the perceptives, jointly or separately, 
and sometimes the stimulus of active 
sentiments. Under ordinary circum- 
stances this function is related to the 
actual, but when the process of artis- 
tic creation begins, the imagination 
is the intellectual instrumentality em- 
ployed. This means that when the 


artistic enthusiasm develops itself in- 


tellect becomes intense, and, instead 
of acting in the real, rises to the crea- 
tion of images of unreal things out 
of the stock of past real experiences, 
at the behest of the magician Ideal- 
ity, which is delighted only with the 
most exquisite and perfect, and can 
find no place to rest and rejoice in all 
the wide world of actualities 

Taste is a broad term. It involves 
the power of passing just judg- 
ment on the true or false expression 
of every sentiment in the human 
mind. Only well-developed, large- 
hearted, broad- ed men can have 
excellent taste; but'taste, in the form 
of sound judgment, need not rise above 
the existing and actual. Yet to reach 
its highest sphere it must sit in judg- 
ment where creative art fashions its 
dreams and visions. It must rise as 
high as art, and thus must partake of 
this creative sense, and this exalta- 
tion and perfectness. 

There is one quality running 
through all this, and that is the crea- 
tion of the unreal, the transcendency 
over the actual; the discontent with 


things as they exist and are known to 
our experience. I conceive this to 
be the function of Ideality. I have 
no quarrel with the name. It is sug- 
gestive and appropriate if we remem- 
ber that the Ideal is always a trans- 
cendent development out of the real. 
I believe that this dissatisfaction with 
actualities, this longing for more ex- 
alted reality, will be found in strict 
correlation with the lateral expansion 
of the upper temples. 

After this analysis it goes without 
saying that all the great creative 
poets, painters, sculptors, musicians 
and critics have been liberally en- 
dowed with Ideality. One might rest 
assured that all successful novelists, 
especially of the romantic school, and 
all great orators (who are oft indeed 
true poets) have it. 

It aids the inventor, for he is not 
content with what is now accom- 
plished, but is continually dreaming 
of newer and better forms of applying 
mechanical principles. It aids the 
scientist in his discoveries, for it de- 
lights him with the possibilities of un- 
discovered realms of knowledge, and 
sometimes with its airy suggestion, 
working on known facts, creates the 
hypothesis and stimulates the exer- 
tions, which result in the verification 
of some new principle or law. I 
sometimes think that Ideality played 
a large part in the discovery of 
America, in the discovery of the laws 
of gravitation, and in the formulation 
of the nebular hypothesis, and most 
of the great acts of human progress. 
A plain, unpoetic, uncreative soul, 
however profound, would have accom- 
plished none of them, for reason 
sticks close to facts. She must go 
hand in hand with the Ideal when in 
search of new worlds of truth. 

It aids the reformer and statesman, 
for better social conditions are not 
born out of old ones without a touch 
of the Ideal. Men without ideals are 
a dead mass of crude metal and must 
be wrought into new forms at the 
forge of Prometheus in the glow of 
the celestial fire, and the Prometheus 
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is the social leader or group of leaders 
who personate the spirit of the age, 
and the celestial fire is this unrest and 
discontent in the imperfections and 
unloveliness of the actual. 

In personal characteristics Ideality 
will love beauty of this rare kind, de- 
light in the exquisite and ethereal, 
and be content with nothing when once 
realized or attained. Attainment is 
the fulfillment of a past dream and 
only makes way for a new one more 
exquisite. This is why the poets often 
become dissatisfied with their richest 
productions. These have become 
actuality by attainment, and no longer 
appeal to their creators as unattained 
ideals. The personal character must 
grow more beautiful, must daily gain 
in loveliness, or existence seems 
a failure. On the other hand small 
Ideality gives complete contentment 
in common-place circumstances. The 
only thing that awakens such to 
efforts to better their present con- 
dition is the pain of urgent physical 
and social want. Personal comfort 
and ease are their highest goal. They 
are likely to become coarse in man- 
ners, beeause they cannot appreciate 
the higher types of beauty, which 
can only be described as a striving 
toward the perfect. If they learn 
courtesy it is but formal courtesy, 
devoid of the spirit of beauty and 
gentility. 

Ideality in combination with other 
faculties would make an interesting 
study. In whatever connection we 
consider it, it will be present in its 
own proper role as a forger of dis- 
content with reality, a dreamer of 
exquisite dreams, an inspirer of en- 
thusiasm for the lovely and ideal. 
In music it touches the sentiment 
with the most exquisite sweetness and 


truth; it demands the most perfect 
melody, the richest harmony, and the 
most perfect execution. In sculpture 
it demands the most faultless lines, 
the most faithful reproduction of the 
lovely images in the artistic mind, 
which shall have power to awaken 
ideals or thrills of beauty in the 
beholder. There shall be no mere 
copying. All must be creative. In 
painting, the canvas must be for- 
gotten in the forms that act and 
speak and think upon it; every linea- 
ment and hue and shade must be so 
perfect that an artist soul can find no 
loveliness wanting. In poetry the 
reader’s world must be forgotten as 
he yields responsive to the poet’s un- 
real world, and he must find in that 
world his best hopes, purposes and 
dreams, intensified and exalted. 

In poetry there are two chief types, 
the objective and the subjective. ‘The 
difference is notin Ideality. Both 
classes have this creative enthusiasm ; 
one, however, treatsof sentiment and 
meditation, like Schiller,in whom the 
reflective intellect and moral senti- 
ments held a preponderance, and the 
other of description, imagery, exter- 
nal action, landscape, like Goethe 
(quite a contrast to Schiller, his great 
contemporary), in whom the percep- 
tive intellect and lower sections of 
the head in general were large and 
influential. 

In closing let it be understood that 
Ideality is a sentiment, a thrill, a 
yearning, an enthusiasm, which 
employs intellect as its servant (as 
any other sentiment may and does), 
but that it is in no sense more intel- 
lectual in itself than our grosser 
propensions to self-gratification. Let 
us not call it a ‘*Semi-Intellectual 
Sentiment.”’ 











ETHICS FOR LOVERS; OR, MORAL RESPONSIBILITY IN COURTING. 


By GRACE PIERSON. 


‘*Men treat women exactly in accord- 
ance with the standard the women set 
before them. This is an invariable rule. 
If a girl carries herself with becoming dig- 
nity she will receive similar treatment. We 
receive just what we invite inthis world. A 
girl never enhances her business prospects 
by putting aside her dignity toward herem- 
ployer. Her treatment by her employer 
depends entirely upon the way in which 
she carries herself before him.”—(‘‘ At 
Home With the Editor,” in Zhe Ladies’ 
Home Journal 


OES the editor of Zhe Ladies’ 
D Home Journal really believe 
that all moral responsibility rests 
upon the shoulders of women, and 
that there is no dignity among men 
except an enforced dignity? Does 
he honestly think that it is ‘‘an in- 
variable rule ” that men treat women 
exactly in accordance with the stand- 
ard the women set before them? 
Will he make no honorable excep- 
tions for the credit of his sex, or for 
his own credit? Would Ruskin, 
Tyndall, Whittier, or J. G. Holland 
ever have been anything but dignified 
gentlemen in any position in which 
they might have been placed ? Would 
girls in the employ of such men ever 
be treated with anything but kindly 
dignity, let their own conduct be 
what it might ? But we do not need 
to go among.the great to find true, 
manly dignity. Neither do we 
need Diogenes’ candle to find such 
men, for they are with us in our 
homes ; and every woman who has a 
father, husband or lover whom she 
honors will turn fondly to him in 
thought, and feel that Mr. Bok’s 
words have done him wrong. 

If he had said: ‘‘ Many men treat 
women exactly in accordance with 
the standard the women set before 
them,” we might have confessed 
with regret that it was true, for since 
men first read the story of Adam and 
Eve many of them have been ready 
to say in excuse for every sin, ‘* The 


woman tempted me;” and young girls 
who are just starting out into the 
world to earn a living are told that 
they are not only responsible for 
their own conduct, but for the treat- 
ment they receive from men often old 
enough to be their fathers. It is as 
though we should tell a lamb if it 
keeps very quietly in a. certain path 
it will be safe, but if it should vary 
from this way ever s> little there is a 
wolf ready and waiting only for this 
chance to devour it. We know there 
are wolves in men’s clothing that are 
waiting only for a young girl to wan- 
der, often innocently and uncon- 
sciously, within their reach, and it 
may be necessary to warn her against 
these beasts of prey; but to throw all 
responsibility upon her weak shoul- 
ders, without one word of censure for 
the wrong that makes it necessary for 
her to assume it, to tell her that she 
alone is to blame for any indignities 
she may suffer, is cruel and unjust. 
Yet men who hold such narrow, one- 
sided views of moral responsibility 
will call woman the weaker sex and 
speak of man as her natural protector, 
while they test her strength to the 
utmost, and picture man as her 
natural destroyer, from whom only 
her own moral strength will save her. 
Consistency, thou art a jewel! 

It is true that if all women were 
modest, and truly womanly, all men 
would, of necessity, be dignified; but 
it is equally true that if all men were 
dignified, gentlemanly and courteous, 
all women would, of necessity, be mod- 
est. The gayest, freest girl will 
subside into quite modesty in the 
presence of a dignified man. We re- 
call one such girl, who freely prof- 
fered and accepted kisses from the 
fathers and brothers of her girl friends, 
even after slight acquaintance, but 
who quietly offered her hand and 
gentle, womanly words to the father 
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of one girl whom she called, very 
kindly, ‘* dignified Papa H Nor 
was this father stern, cold, and un- 
social. On the contrary, he loved to 
have his daughter’s friends visit her, 
and was always interested in their 
music, dancing, or their conversa- 
tions, and invtted them to attend 
concerts and lectures with his family. 

Is some one ready to remind us 
here that we are wandering from our 
subject; that it was of employers and 
their employees that we were writing; 
that fathers treat their daughter’s 
friends with much more dignity than 
they treat their employees? We have 
heard some such talk as this and would 
like to ask: Is it true? Does a true 
man ever forget that his employee is 
somebody's daughter, that she may 
be somebody’s wife, or somebody's 
mother? If his employee is not his 
social equal there is all the more 
reason that his conduct toward her 
should be dignified. A man may with 
propriety treat his daughter's associ- 
ates with a more friendly familiarity 
than he could show to his employees. 
Where a man is many years the senior 
of his employees, he ¢s and should be 
considered more responsible for their 
conduct than they are for his. 

We have often seen pictured the 
moral wrecks wrought by unscrupu- 
lous employers of young girls. Let 
us once trace the lasting benefit which 
one noble, dignified, and kindly em- 
ployer of young girls could confer. 
Day after day, as he treated them 
with kindly, quiet courtesy, their re- 
spect for him would increase, until he 
became their ideal of true manhood. 
They would go forth after their hours 
of employment armed with faith in 
masculine virtue and dignity, not the 
faith born of novel-reading and day- 
dreaming, but a quiet, steadfast faith 
that would unconsciously influence 
their own conduct and enable them 
to draw around them better masculine 
associates, while those that were not 
worthy would wish for a little time at 
least that they were better; for who 
can measure the influence of one wo- 
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man with an unfaltering faith in man’s 
honor and truth? After a while these 
girls are wooed and won by honest, 
moral men, and new homes are 
founded where the beauty of purity 
is taught to little children, and sons 
go forth armed with faith in their 
father. And so the good influence 
goes on through many generations. 

Now, let us turn back to this em- 
ployer and his own family where he 
finds his reward for his honorable 
conduct (if he needs any greater re- 
ward than the consciousness of such 
a beneficent influence over many 
lives). He may have sons and 
daughters of his own, and the silent 
influence of his life, far more than his 
precept, will send them forth to walk 
in paths of virtue and honor. His 
daughter will not listen to words that 
question man’s moral integrity, for 
in doing so she feels that she is 
wronging father and brothers. She 
may know that there are some dis- 
honorable men, but she will turn 
away even from the thought of such 
with a shudder; and the father could 
not throw a surer safeguard around 
his daughter's pathway than the faith 
in her own father’s honor. 

Now let us turn to another editorial 
page of The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
read Mr. Bok’s advice to girls con- 
cerning their conduct toward young 
men. 

‘*Young men should be made a 
study by girls before they accept 
them as a reality in their lives. They 
will find them very peculiar creatures 
in some respects. Very often what 
they apparently most desire a girl to 
grant them is precisely what they 
most desire she shall not give them. 
That sounds incongruous, doesn’t it ? 
But it is true, nevertheless. I have 
known young men to resort to every 
artifice their minds were capable of 
conceiving to kiss some girl of their 
acquaintance. The more stoutly she 
refused the more ardent became their 
wish. But when they secured it? 
Well, it is in just such a case that we 
see very aptly reflected the truth that 
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the most desirable things in this 
world are those we cannot get. Once 
secured, however, how much of their 
value is lost! So with the familiari- 
ties which foolish girls allow, but 
which wise ones refuse. It is aston- 
ishing how much of the freshness of 
a girl’s lips is absorbed in that first 
kiss. He never strives so eagerly for 
the second one. And somehow or 
other his esteem for her decreases 
just as his energy diminishes. Young 
men soon lose their respect for such 
a girl exactly in proportion as she 
allows them any familiarity.” 

Is it true that ‘‘ very often young 
men will resort to every artifice their 
minds are capable of conceiving ” to 
kiss a girl, knowing that it will lower 
her in their estimation if she permits 
it, and while they feel in their inmost 
hearts (if they possess such a thing, 
which is doubtful) that it is not right 
for her to permit it? If it is true, 
has not Mr. Bok one word to speak in 
censure of such atrocious conduct ? 
What would he think of a girl who 
would use every art to beguile a 
young man into taking a glass of 
wine, and then, the more persistently 
he refused, with still more delicate 
allurements continue to tempt him, 
knowing all the while that he would 
lower himself in her estimation if 
he yielded, and she really believ- 
ing that it would be wrong for him to 
drink? What kind of a wife and 
mother would sucha girl make? Yet 
she would be a worthy companion for 
such a man as Mr. Bok pictures. If 
a woman offers a young man a glass 
of wine and he refuses it, saying that 
he does not believe it is right to 
drink it, if she still urges him to take 
it he should shun her society. A 
true man would not wish the compan- 
ionship of such a woman. If he 
waits to be tempted he is weak, and 
has no appreciation of true womanly 
honor. This same principle may be 
applied to a girl’s conduct. If a 
young man asks to kiss her she should 
say: ‘*What right have you to kiss 
me?” If he answers that he had no 


right, but was tempted for the mo- 
ment to ask it, and would not repeat 
the offence, she might. pardon him. 
But if he answers: ‘‘I just wanted to 
see if you would let me kiss you, but 
I respect you for refusing,” a fitting 
reply would be: ‘* You have lost my 
respect by asking me to do that 
which you thought I ought not to do. 
While you were trying me I have 
tried and condemned you.” If she 
simply refuses to kiss him without 
any questioning until he marries her, 
as one man said he had done, 
‘*because she would not kiss him,” 
she has more self-conceit than true, 
womanly honor, or her faith in mas- 
culine virtue and honor is nil. Yet 
this man will have been met with 
duplicity equal only to his own, if, 
after marriage, she tells him that she 
‘*had lost several men before she 
learned the innate modesty and in- 
difference réle.” 

If, after repeated efforts, a man 
finally wins a kiss, he need not call 
himself a conqueror, for his subject 
was weak, else she would not have 
permitted the repeated attempts. In 
a word, a girl should be taught that 
a man who offers a familiarity is not 
worthy of her respect, and should be 
banished from hersociety. And young 
men should be made to feel that they 
are as worthy of condemnation for 
offering a familiarity as a girl is for 
permitting it; and that a true woman 
will lose her respect for him exactly 
in proportion as his conduct verges 
toward familiarity. Let us place a 
high ideal of womanhood before our 
girls, and teach them to love dignity 
and purity of character for their own 
sakes, and not simply to learn the 
outward signs of such a character for 
the sake of winning men that are not 
worthy to be won; or who, if worthy, 
would be woefully deceived by this 
semblance of modesty. 

Is it true that the most desirable 
things in the world are those we can- 
not get, and which, when once secured, 
have lost much of their value? It is 
true only in so far as the thing sought 
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is really not desirable, or is not sought 
for its own sake, but merely to please 
the vanity or inordinate and mis- 
placed ambition of the seeker. Mr. 
Bok proves this by his own words 
when he says that the kiss which 
loses its value so quickly when won 
was not really desired. When a man 
really wishes a home of his own, and 
labors until he has won it, he does 
not cease to care for it. Even this 
inanimate possession receives his 
almost constant attention. He is 
continually forming plans for its im- 
provement, not satisfied with it as it 
is, but loving it well enough to strive 
to make it what he wishes it to be. 
A man who really loves flowers will 
not buy a great many plants and 
then neglect them, but will select 
them carefully and watch them grow 
in beauty under his watchful eye. He 
will not go among the flowers that 
are not his, plucking the blossoms 
and leaving them despoiled for other 
eyes. Even soatrue man will look 
upon the beauteous human flowers 
that are not his, but touch them not 
until he has selected one and has 
won the right to call it his own. 
Then it will not decrease in value 
because it is won, and he will use 
every art to win it into a still more 
perfect and exquisite growth. 


If a girl’s conduct is always modest 
and womanly, that should be a suffi- 
cient guaranty to any man of her 
moral character. Would he wish the 
proof of strong temptation for him- 
self? To test woman’s virtue and 
not man’s is a relic of barbarism 
handed down from the time when 
women whose virtue could not be 
proved were stoned to death. Is 
woman most to blame for this relic of 
barbarism ? Was it she who stoned 
her sister to death in the olden time ? 
Surely not, for though she may have 
shared the prejudices of that barharic 
age, yet she was a slave and man was 
her master, and it was by his will 
that this injustice was meted out 
to woman. If she still condemns her 
own sex more t*an man, she is still 
following the example of men in so 
doing. If men pride themselves on 
being the stronger sex, let them set 
the example in at least condemning 
men and womer. equally. I believe 
that woman can emancipate herself 
from these old prejudices, and by 
her moral strength bring about more 
than her half of the world's moral 
redemption ; but if I were a man I 
would appeal to men to shoulder more 
than half of this burden of respon- 
sibility, and thus prove their right to 
be called the stronger sex. 


 — 


A WOMAN’S WORK. 


By HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


. i years ago a woman in a 
Minnesota town hung herself 
in despair when she found that the 
vote of that town had gone against 
the local prohibition of the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. No doubt there 
was some one near and dear to her 
whose moral elevation or degradation 
seemed to her to be dependent upon 
the vote that day cast. 

In the same town the following 
spring a woman stood all day at the 
polls, and used all the weight of a 
strong personal influence in favor of 


prohibiting the sale of intoxicants 
within the town’s limits. She won by 
forty vetes. To this woman the ques- 
tion was not one of personal moment, 
but of an earnest, broad minded love 
of humanity. She may be a no better 
woman than the poor creature who 
gave up her existence in despair, but 
to the community in which she lives 
she is worth thousands of those who 
have not the courage to face defeat 
to-day, that they may hope and work 
for a victory on the morrow. 

Women have always shown an im- 
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mense amount of courage in the en- 
durance of pain and privation of vari- 
ous sorts, especially when by such 
sacrifices they could serve those 
whom they love. That the same de- 
gree of courage only needs to be 
turned in other directions to achieve 
results which, because of their wider 
application, are much greater, requires 
no proof. Given a certain power, the 
uses to which it shall be put depend 
upon the demand. 

The present age already has more 
women who can and will endure every 
sort of suffering and personal priva- 
tion for the sake of their sons, hus- 
bands, fathers or brothers, than it 
demands. It has great need of 
women who have not only enduring 
courage, but the strong, aggressive 
spirit which seeks to remove the roots 
of the Upas tree, rather than to ad- 
minister palliatives, which only dull 
the sense of the dweller beneath its 
branches to its noxious droppings. 

We know nothing personally of the 
grand woman who had the fortitude 
to stand all day at the polls, submit- 
ting, we have little doubt, to humilia- 
tions which would have been torture 
to most women, and very probably 
were such even to her brave spirit; 
but we do know that she has set a 
most noble example. During that 
long ago time of woe which ended in 
the deliverance of our country from 
the curse of slavery, we knew of one 
woman whe, in a town in Maine noted 
for its enmity to abolitionists, was 
largely instrumental in saving the vote 
of her town to the Union cause. The 
young men of the place had almost all 
gone to the war. Those left at home 
were either too old or too young to 
go; or—if not declared foes—were 


but lukewarm supporters of the 
Union. The coming vote would in 


any case be a very close one. Unless 
special exertion should be made it 
would in all probability result in the 
sending of a pro-slavery representa- 
tive to the Legislature. Who was to 
make this exertion? Public speakers 
were not plenty—so many were in the 


armies—and all that were available 
had to devote their efforts to the cities 
and larger towns. ‘ 

One woman felt this call as ad- 
dressed to herself. She was a child- 
less widow, neither handsome, young 
nor wealthy. Hence she could derive 
no influence from either of these aux- 
iliariés. Neither was she yet old 
enough to possess the weight allowed 
to age. She had but one weapon and 
that she resolved to use to the utmost. 
Her voice was weak and her presence 
not inspiring, so she could not speak 
in public, but she had a remarkable 
power of touching the hearts of those 
with whom she could talk freely in 
private. Day after.day, night after 
night, this earnest woman—who has 
long since passed away from the world 
she once honored by living in it— 
went from house to house, sometimes 
driving, if she could get a lift from a 
neighbor, otherwise walking long dis- 
tances over hill and dale, forest and 
morass, until she had personally ‘‘in- 
terviewed ” every doubtful voter in her 
large and straggling township, and 
obtained his pledge to cast his ballot 
for the Union candidate. 

On the day of election she stood by 
the polls accompanied only by one 
woman, the sole woman in all that 
wide township who had _ courage 
enough to stand by her, and with an 
air of serene confidence that no man 
could go back of his pledged word, 
reminded each of his promise. Her 
confidence was justified. The town 
which had been expected to return a 
pro-slavery member to the Legislature 
gave a large majority for the other 
candidate. 

This was the result of the labor of 
one woman who had the courage to 
use for great public ends the powers 
of persuasion with which nature has 
endowed most of her sex. Her work 
was worth as much to the Union 
cause as that of her brother, who gave 
his life at Lookout Mountain. To her 
sisters we need not say that it required 
as much true heroism. 
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TEMPERAMENT, FACE AND HEAD. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


TALENT AND CULTURE. 


HON. EDWARDS PIERREPONT, 


LATE MINISTER TO ENGLAND. 


This organization was an excellent 
one. The head was large, the face 
strong and substantial, giving ade- 
quate support to the head, and the 
quality of the organization, bodily 
and cerebrally, was admirable. There 
was a wealth of dark, strong hair, in- 
dicating the Motive Temperament ; 
the distinctness of the features and 
the strength and altitude of the body 
evinced an adequate development 
of that temperament. The muscles 


and bony framework were good. He 
had power and endurance for the 
emergencies and labors of life. The 


largeness of the brain indicates the 
Mental Temperament, and the build 
of the brain was in harmony with 
that temperament. The Vital system 
also was well represented by the 
amplitude of the chest, by the good 
development of the base of brain, 
by the form and massiveness of the 
face. So the power to convert food 
into nutrition and to use that nutri- 
tion as motive power was rather a 
marked manifestation. 

The strength of that countenance 
is shown by the width of the cheek 
bones, by the strength and distinct- 
ness of the nose, by the prominence 
of the eyebrows, by the strength of 
the chin and by the general width of 
the head. The quality of the organi- 
zation, as made up by the combina- 
tion of the different temperaments, 
constituted a basis for the exalted 
talent and superb character of which 


his whole life was a brilliant exposi- 
tion. 

He was of good stock. The two 
family names which constitute his 
personal name, Edwards and Pierre- 
pont, have sustained and graced the 
history of letters, of law, of divinity 
and science in this country. There 
have been no better names than those 
that are blended in hisstock and blood, 
and the positions which he occupied, 
the titles and distinctions which he 
earned and has borne, and which, till 
his death two years ago, his life 
exemplified, and whose departure left 
fragrant for history, constitute a 
memorial for his country and his 
friends which is seldom equaled and 
never surpassed. He was a great,a 
capable and an excellent man. His 
physiology was harmonious. His 
mind, brilliant and strong, worked 
easily and effectively. His talents 
and characteristics made him wel- 
come in any circle, and acceptable in 
any field of effort where capability 
and integrity were required. 

Phrenologically speaking, there is 
not a more practical, intelligent and 
critical intellect to be found. All the 
perceptive organs were amply devel- 
oped. He gathered knowledge readily 
and understood its facts and their 
forces. He had a wonderful memory 
of the historical, of facts, of places, 
and the practical working of all the 
factors of influence. 

He was an orderly thinker, accurate 
to a fault, clear-cut in his judgments, 
fertile in resources, ingenious, skillful, 
and intellectually an all-around man. 
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Observe the width of the region of 
the temples; he might have made the 
best engineer the world has ever seen; 
he might have been excellent in sur- 
gery, physiology, chemistry, natural 
philosophy, history, _ belles-lettres, 
anywhere. He might have been an 
inventor with Ericsson or Edison, a 
historian with Bancroft; he might 
have been a poet, a mechanician, a 
financier, a dramatist. He had the 
head of an editor, the power to gather 
knowledge, to collate, analyze. and 
combine it into forceful statement 
and vigorous argumentation. As a 
lawyer he was endowed with the 
ability to find out and appreciate the 
truth; his biography shows how he 
held positions requiring eminent 
talent and wide culture, and that he 
filled them admirably. He had large 
Benevolence; the front part of the 
tophead rises highly. 

He was not a copyist; he studied 
the laws and qualities and conditions 
and reasons of things, and adapted 
himself to them according as_ he 


judged proper without inquiring to 
know how another man would do it 


or had done it. While he was a con- 
servative in many ways, he was radical 
and reformatory; he dared to seek 
new paths, to make new tracks, but 
they were always on an ascending 
grade. ‘The breadth of his head gave 
him executive force, the kind of power 
that resisted opposition or overcame 
it. He had. a wise reticence, ability 
to conceal his own purposes, and 
watch the manners and management 
of others to learn their drift and pur- 
pose, and then ability to counteract 
the undercurrents of opposition. And, 
without seeming to be suspicious, was 
able to guard against subterfuge 
and finesse. He would make an argu- 
ment in such a way as to shut all 
loopholes, avoid pursuit and evade in- 
terjected opposition. Such a head 
as that in law would be wise and clear 
and historical and full of precedent 
and knowledge of all that would serve 
his purposes or guard his position 
against surprise or encroachment. 


That head is a beau ideal of diplo- 
macy, not that mean, tricky unfair- 
ness which diplomacy has some- 
times been disgraced by, but that 
polite, smooth, cgmprehensive sense 
of the wants of others, and the 
proper way of treating their side of 
the case, and the safe and judicious 
method of preserving intact the rights 
of his own side, and fortifying every 
point he made; and thus, as a diplo- 
mat, he would be smooth, easy to get 
along with, and, at the same time, he 
would be all the time molding his 
cause and claims, so as to secure what 
he had a right to seek, and put safe- 
guards around his own cause for the 
future. He never was asleep to the 
interests which he was protecting or 
seeking to promote. 

His Firmness was large, and also 
Veneration. He was steadfast and 
determined; he was respectful and 
polite; he was a reader of character 
rarely equaled. 

His Cautiousness rendered him pru- 
dent; he had a good degree of Self- 
esteem; hence it was easy for him to 
maintain an equable demeanor in ele- 
vated and responsible positions. 

He must have had rather large De- 
structiveness and Combativeness; 
these gave to his mind, as muscle 
gives to the hand, a grip and hard- 
ness. Hence, there was a certain 
dynamic power, smoothly wielded, 
that reached successful results, and 
commanded respect, and ministered 
to his own prosperity or that of his 
cause. He resembled his mother; 
hence he had a gentleness and smooth- 
ness which was feminine. He had 
an intelligence that was almost ubi- 
quitous; he could converse on many 
and varied subjects, and seem an ex- 
pert in all. The richness of his intel- 
lectual discourse was masterful and 
commanded the respect of people 
who are expert in their peculiar fields, 
and recognized in him an equal even 
in their own department. He could 
converse and entertain and be the 
chief speaker, or he could wisely ques- 
tion those who knew much in certain 
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directions, and become master of all 
they could communicate, without 
manifesting any want of information 
on the subject. And his memory en- 


and, backed by such memory and dis- 
crimination and criticism, and urged 
with the earnestness that belonged to 
his nature, his public speeches, his 
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abled him to haul in and coil, as sail- 
ors do ropes, the line of argument or 
instruction from any quarter of the 
realm of knowledge; and his memory 
enabled him to reproduce, to pay out 
the line when it might be called for. 

His Language was excellent, volum- 
inous, copious, compact, clear-cut; 


written arguments, his analysis of 
causes in court, and his opinions 
from the bench, were models of vigor, 
clearness and completeness. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Hon. Edwards Pierrepont, who was 
born in North Haven, Conn. , Novem- 
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ber 4, 1813, was descended from a 
great family named Pierrepont in 
England, members of which settled 
in Boston, Mass., and New Haven, 
Conn., about 1650. Sarah Pierrepont 
married the great Jonathan Edwards, 
D.D., President of Princeton College, 
and Timothy Dwight, D.D., so long 
President of Yale College, was her 
grandson; thus the Pierrepont, the 
Edwards and the Dwight families 
became united in_ blood. Sarah 
Pierrepoint Edwards’ brother, Joseph 
Pierrepont, was the great-grandfather 
of our subject, Hon. Edwards Pierre- 
pont. He graduated from Yale in 
the class of 1837, studied law in the 
New ‘Haven law school, settled as a 
lawyer at Columbus, Ohio, in 1846 
removed to New York, in 1857 was 
elected Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the City of New York, in 1860 
resigned his judgeship and returned 
to the practice of his profession and 
public affairs. In 1862 he was appointed 
by President Lincoln as a commis- 
sioner, with Major-General Dix, to 
try prisoners of State; in 1864 he led 
in organizing war democrats in favor 
of the reélection of Lincoln ; 1867 
was elected a member of the Consti- 
tutional Convention of the State of 
New York; in 1867 was selected to 
conduct the prosecution of J. H. 
Surratt for the murder of President 
Lincoln; in 1871 he received the 
degree of LL.D. from Columbian 
College, Washington, D. C., and also 
from Yale inthe same year. President 
Grant appointed Judge rierrepont in 
1868 Attorney of the United States for 
the District of NewYork. In 1870 he 
was one of the most active of the 
** Committee of Seventy” against the 
**Ring Frauds” of New York. In 


1873 Judge Pierrepont was _  ap- 
pointed Minister to the Russian 
Court, which he declined. In 1875 


he was made Attorney-General, and 
remained in President Grant's 
Cabinet until 1876, when he was 
appointed Minister to England. In 
1878 Oxford conferred on Mr. Pierre- 
pont the degree of D.C.L., the 
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highest honor in its gift. He died in 
New York, March 7, 1892. 


PROF, CHAS, E. WEST, 
FORTY YEARS PRINCIPAL OF BROOKLYN 


HEIGHTS FEMALE SEMINARY, 


This picture was taken of the 
venerable Professor on his eightieth 
birthday, and we judge that such a 
majestic masculine head and _ face, 
ample in development, rich in endow- 
ment, would command the respect of 
an observer instantly and everywhere. 
We have no doubt that this in its 
prime was not only a manly but one 
of the handsomest faces of his genera- 
tion. Hehasa delicate and yet a com- 
manding nose, which rises high at the 
bridge; it is well formed at the point 
and at the wings, and indicates at once 
dignity, strength, intelligence, good- 
ness and grace. The firmness of his 
upper lip, the length and breadth of it, 
and its excellent model; the amplitude 
of the under lip, indicating sociability 
and affection ; the breadth, prominence 
and strength of the chin, are marked 
elements in the physiognomy, which 
will assure an observant stranger, 
win confidence and command respect. 
He has a mild and steady eye; his 
ample forehead indicates capacity for 
acquiring and holding knowledge, 
and for the ability to dispense infor- 
mation and especially to comprehend 
the breadth and strength and scope 
of subjects and topics involving great 
reasoning power and vigor of mind. 

The side head seems long and high, 
and yet not so very broad. He would 
command anywhere respect and confi- 
dence in his own field of service as 
principal of a young ladies’ seminary. 
He was doubtless regarded by his 
pupils as a strict disciplinarian, yet 
not as a severe and hard master. 
Pupils in the glow and enthusiasm of 
feminine youth and hope would ac- 
cord to him the respect which his age 
and talents merited; they would re- 
gard him as a father, as an elder 
brother, as a friend, and give him the 
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respect which his position warranted, 
and the sincere fealty and duty which 
their position as pupils naturally re- 
quired. 

The reader will see that the head 
in front is high; that the forehead is 
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indicating kindness, and just in front 
of that o gan Human Nature is very 
strongly manifested, giving the ability 
to judge of the qualities and charac- 
teristics of strangers, and a certain 
tact, combined with frankness, to 
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FIG. 177. 
FURTY YEARS PRINCIPAL 
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broad and nearly vertical; that from 
the opening of the ear forward the 
length is great, showing power of 
observation and memory and ability 
to reason soundly upon facts and 
experiences. The top head, running 
along back clear to the crown, is 
well jelevated. Benevolence in the 
front part of the top head is large, 
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relate himself to others in a way that 
would command their respect and 
win their confidence and at the same 
time their friendship and affection. 
In the back part of the top head, 
where Firmness and Self-esteem are 
located,there is a good development, 
showing great steadfastness, inspira- 
tion,devotion to duty, and the dignity 

















which _ sustains and in- 
tegrity. 

His Conscientiousness is decidedly 
large. His word was law; he was be- 
lieved to be upright and correct in his 
methods and principles. As he has 
retired from his position as_ principal 
we may, in these respects, speak of 
him in the past tense. He was dig- 
nified, upright, kindly, intelligent, 
frank, equitable, straightforward, and 
thus influential. 

The back head is amply developed, 
as we judge by the features, and his 
long service in such an institution in 
such a place as Brooklyn Heights is 
evidence that he had strong affection; 
he could win friends and hold them; 
he had a loving and affectionate dis- 
position; he had integrity and dig- 
nity, prudence and thoroughness. 
He has the natural development of 
an umpire, and while we think his dis- 
cipline was strict it was parental, it 
was judicial, it was the end of the 
law; it was firm but kind, sound but 
smooth, correct yet not tyrannical. 
He might have been a good judge on 
the bench; he might have graced the 
pulpit, the healing, art or the edito- 
rial sanctum. Asan educator he was 
a success: as a Citizen, acceptable 
and honored. 

The physiognomy has been mod- 
ified by age and the shortening of the 
teeth, so that the upper lip does not 
occupy so commanding an attitude as 
it did in earlier life; but where can a 
man be found eighty years old, with 
a more comely face, with a more dig- 
nified mien,and a kindlier and stronger 
expression ? 

Among the reasons why so mag- 
nificent a picture can be derived from 
aman eighty years of age, and why 
he should maintain his youthfulness 
so as to enjoy now a trip to Europe 
at eighty-five, may seem surprising 
to most people. In the first place he 
had acapital organization, inherited 
strength, endurance, and, above all, 
harmony of physical development 
It does not matter so much about the 
size of the man or the animal as 


stability 
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about the harmonious relations of the 
different vital functions in regard to 
the health and the length of life. 
But it does make a difference whether 
the man is large or small, even if he 
is harmonious, in regard to the 
azount of duty he is able to perform, 
the load he is able to carry and the 
might of muscle and of mind which 
he is able to manifest. It is said that 
preachers are longer lived than other 
men. In the State of Massachusetts 
the statistics show that clergymen 
live longer than other people. There 
are reasons for that aside from the 
mental activity which they have to 
manifest. One reason is that clergy- 
men have to amount to something 
mentally and physically to get an 
education; they must have manliness 
and talent to holda place from early 
manhood to old age; they generally 
behave better and live more equable 
lives than other people. They go 
into fewer dangerous occupations, 
such as breaking horses, felling the 
forest, blasting rocks and climbing 
the masts in sea-faring life. But the 
reason why Prof. West has so young 
and so healthy and harmoniousa face, 
and is sc youthful at his great age, is 
that he has not only had an active 
state of mind, every faculty has been 
in healthful exercise for a long life, 
and the body sympathizes with the 
mentality and is stimulated to health 
and vivacity by the activity of the 
mind, but he has been among young 
people and has sympathized _inti- 
mately with their cheery and hopeful 
enthusiasm. Intimate relationship 
with young life serves to cheer, sus- 
tain and prolong youthfulness and 
health to old age. 

When ready to put this matter in 
the printer’s hands, I went to the 
house of Prof. West and was in- 
formed that he had started an hour 
before for a trip to Europe, and that 
he was eighty-five years of age, hale 
and hearty. Thus I failed to get the 
date of his birth and the time of his 
commencing and closing his career as 
a teacher. 











SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


PROFESSOR BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, 


ROFESSOR SILLIMAN was one 
of the most noted scientists in 
the United States, and probably did 
as much as any other man in this 
country toward the development and 
diffusion of scientific culture. He 
was born in North Stratford, Conn., 
on the 8th of August, 1779. He was 
graduated at-Yale College in 1796, 
and in 1799 was appointed tutor. He 
studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar of New Haven in 1802. 

Chemistry, as a science, was then 
almost unknown in America, being 
taught, even in its rudiments, only at 
Philadelphia and Cambridge; but the 
brilliant discoveries of Lavoisier, Sir 
Humphrey Davy and others, had at- 
tracted muchattention. 

Dr. Dwight, then president of Yale 
College, became interested in its intro- 
duction into the college course as a 
regular department of instruction, 
and with that view offered to Prof. 
Silliman in 1802 the new chair of 
chemistry. He consented to abandon 
the legal profession and accept the 
new position if he could be allowed 
time and opportunity for preparation. 
Accordingly he passed a part of the 
next two years in Philadelphia, as a 
student with Dr. Woodhouse, and on 
his return to New Haven in 1804, de- 
livered a partial course of lectures 
on chemistry to the students of the 
college. 

In 1805 he gave his first full course 
of lectures, and in the spring sailed 
for Europe to prosecute still further 
studies in physical science, and to 
procure books and apparatus for the 
illustration of chemistry and physics 
in the college. In 1818 Prof. Silli- 
man founded the American Journal of 
Science and Arts, better known both 
in Europe and America as St//iman’s 
Journal, For twenty years he was 
sole editor, and for eight years more 





the senior editor. For nearly fifty 
years his journal was recognized at 
home and abroad as the chief reposi- 
tory of American physical science. 
In 1838, his son, Benjamin Silliman, 
Jr., became associated with him in the 
editorship, and in 1846 it was trans- 
ferred by the senior editor to Profes- 
sors J. D. Dana and B. Silliman} Jr, 

Professor Silliman was one of the 
earliest American lecturers on scien- 
tific subjects to large miscellaneous 
audiences. For many years he had 
given public lectures in New Haven 
upon chemistry, geology and _ allied 
topics with excellent effect in promot- 
ing a taste for science and a des're for 
itsadvancement. Jn May, 1834, he 
was invited to Hartford to deliver a 
popular course on scientific subjects, 
and in September following, to Lowell. 
In 1835 and 1836 he gave more ex- 
tended courses in Boston and New 
York. In 1839 he opened the ‘Lowell 
Institute ’’ of Boston by a course on 
geology, and in the three succeeding 
years followed with courses on ex- 
perimental and theoretical chemistry 
in the same institution. In 1830 he 
published a text-book on ‘‘Chemis- 
try,” in two volumes, for the use of 
his students. In 1851 he. again 
visited Europe after an interval of 
forty-five years, and spent six months 
there. Thenarrative of this journey, 
replete with scientific observations, 
was published in 1853 under the title 
of ‘‘A Visit to Europe in 1851” (2 
vols., rzmo, New York), and passed 
through many editions. 

In 1853 he resigned his professor- 
ship, and was made professor emeri- 
tus; but at the request of his col- 
leagues he continued to lecture on 
geology till June, 1855, when he gave 
his closing academic course. 

George Combe, in his ‘‘ Tour in 
the United States,” after speaking 











favorably of his visit to New Haven, 
said: *‘ We had the pleasure of culti- 
vating the acquaintance of Professor 
Silliman, whose scientific reputation 
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ing character, full of kindness, and 
his manner is so pleasing, that it is a 
common observation im Boston and 
New York, where he occasionally 





PROF, 


stands high not only in the United 
States, butin Europe. Zhe American 
Journal of Science and Arts, which 
has now reached its thirty-eighth 
volume, has long been and still is 
conducted by him with the most in- 
defatigable zeal, and serves as the 
grand channel by which the discover- 
ies of the old and new continents are 
reciprocally interchanged. He is a 
man of the most amiable and interest- 


BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, 


delivers lectures, that he can speak 
more plain truths to his class, without 
giving offence, than almost any other 
lecturer they hear.” 

Although Professor Silliman was a 
most attentive and laborious student 
in his peculiar department of science, 
and contributed so largely to its 
store of knowledge, and to elevate it 
in all our seats of learning, he was 
also an attentive observer and warm 
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supporter of the great elements of 
progress in other branches of learn 
ing. When Spurzheim came to this 
country in 1832, Professor Silliman 
extended to him his hand of welcome, 
as a benefactor and man of genius, 
attended upon his teachings, and lent 
him the aid of his friendship, and his 
pen to testify to his skill, and to call 
around the great reformer the atten- 
tion and respect of the western 
world. It could hardly be expected 
that a man with Professor Silliman’s 
great cares and responsibilities in one 
almost endless field of research,should 
devote much time to the cultivation 
and development of another branch 
even asimportant as that of Phre- 
nology. But as an evidence of his 
sagacious appreciation of the new 
mental science, and his manliness and 
candor in readily yielding to its sup- 
port the weight of his great name, he 
wrote an elaborate article in favor of 
Phrenology for the American Journal 
of Science and Arts, in 1841, credit- 
able alike to his sincerity and talents. 

The origin of this article is as fol- 
lows: At the close of George Combe’s 
lectures in New Haven, Conn., 
in 1840, Gov. Edwards brought for- 
ward a series of resolutions, which 
were seconded and sustained by 
some remarks by Prof. Silliman, and. 
the article on Phrenology alluded to 
above, purports to be the substance 
of his remarks offered on this occa- 
sion. Among other things, he re- 
marked: 

‘*Mr. Chairman, I have no claim 
to be called a Phrenologist, for I have 
not studied the subject sufficiently to 
form an opinion upon the science as a 
whole, and it is not probable that my 
engagements willever permit me to 
give it athorough investigation. All 
I know of it is derived from the 
courses of lectures which I have heard, 
and of which this is the fourth; from 
observation of such facts as have 
come in my way; from credible attes- 
tations of its practical applications 
published in various works, and from 
personal communications with some 


of its cultivators. . ~ - ap- 
pears to me, sir, that Phrenology in- 
volves no absurdity, nor any ante- 
cedent improbability. The very word 
means the science of the mind, which 
all admit to be a pursuit of the highest 
dignity and importance, both for this 
life and the life to come; and the ap- 
propriate inquiry of the Phrenologist 
is, whether the mind, with its peculiar 
powers, affections, and propensities, 
is manifested by particular organs 
corresponding with the conformation 
of the cranium, that defensive armor 
by which the brain is protected from 
external injury. Are we 
then expected seriously to assert, that 
which appears self-evident, that the 
seat of our mental operations, and of 
our affections and propensities, is in 
the brain ? My consciousness informs 
me so, and this is the highest possible 
evidence to me, although my con- 
sciousness cannot be evidence to 
another person. . The resi- 
dence of the mind being i in the brain, 
it is not absurd or irrational to in- 
quire whether it can be read in the 
form of the cranium as well as in the 
expression of the features.” 

These remarks show that Prof. 
Silliman was satisfied that the princi- 
ples of the science were well founded, 
and that, in his case, conviction bore 
a close relation to observation on the 
subject. 

In person Prof. Silliman was large, 
tall and every way well proportioned. 
The framework was perfect, and had 
he engaged in muscular labor instead 
of almost exclusively mental pursuits, 
he would have become a very strong 
and athletic man. His brain was 
large, the quality good ; the mind com- 
prehensive; and he was eminently in- 
tellectual, highly moral and religious, 
and of a warm social nature. He was 
very sensitive in matters of honor, 
fond of appreciation, and became a 
very popular man. He was mirthful, 
hopeful and joyous, and very kindly 
disposed. He was much more intel- 
lectual and scholarly than executive— 
a man of peace, piety and popularity, 
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rather than a destructive or a radical 
reformer. He was by organization as 
well adapted to theology as to sci- 
ence, and had he entered the minis- 
try, he would have become a bright 
and shining light in that sphere. 

The simplicity and moderation of 
Prof. Silliman’s physical habits, and 
his constant activity, contributed to 
give him a firm and vigorous old age, 
free from mental or bodily infirmity; 
and to the last he took a great inter- 
est in the progress of science, hu- 
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manity, and freedom, at home and in 
foreign lands. He was a member of 
numerous American and European 
scientific societies. 

A cast from the head of this hon- 
ored and honorable man was taken, 
and for many years has occupied a 
conspicuous place among other dis- 
tinguished Americans in our extensive 
collection. 

Prof. Silliman died on the 24th of 
November, 1864, in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age. 
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STORY OF A LAMP. 


By ANNA OLcotTT COMMELIN. 


|* an old-fashioned room, in the 

heart of a great city, by a flick- 
ering gas light, sat a young girl, en- 
gaged in painting designs on some 
delicate cups and saucers and other 
fancy articles that were spread out on 
the table before her. The scantily 
furnished room was very neat, and 
some soft muslin drapery at the win- 
dows and a few luxuriant plants in 
bloom relieved its barren aspect. The 
slender girl, in her black dress, had a 
weary look on her pale face, and her 
eyes were swollen and red. She was 
very fair, and her fine, blond hair was 
wound about her prettily shaped head 
in braids. The door opened, and a 
girl, seventeen or eighteen years of 
age, entered the room. She had a 
bright, happy face, curling, brown 
hair, and an appearance of health and 
bloom which formed quite a contrast 
to that of her delicate, elder sister. 

** Rosie,” said the elder girl, ‘‘ I can 
hardly see by this flickering gas light, 
and it is so high up that it does not 
fallon my workatall. I expected to 
finish all these different pieces to- 
night, but my head is aching terribly, 
and my eyes are so strained that I 
scarcely see thetable. I wonder why 


Tom does not come home; it is getting 
late. 
with us for two months. 


He has not spent an evening 
Poor boy, I 





cannot blame him. It is dull for him 
here.” 

‘* You shall work no more to-night, 
Hester,” said Rose, taking the brush 
out of her sister’s hand. ‘* Mrs. 
Harold will be satisfied if she has the 
painting done for the Christmas festi 
val. You look positively worn out. 
Go to bed, and stay in it to-morrow, 
or you will have one of your ill turns 
First let me bring your glass of milk.” 

Rose went into an adjoining room, 
and returned with a pretty goblet, 
filled with milk, and insisted that 
Hester should drink its contents. 
Hester awoke next morning feeling 
somewhat ill, and Rose advised that 
her room should be darkened and 
the day given uptorest. At twilight, 
however, the invalid was much 
refreshed, and, putting on a light 
wrapper, she started for the little 
parlor. A flood of light streamed a 
friendly greeting to her from the open 
door, and as she entered she saw that 
a handsome lamp stood upon the table 
in the center of the room. Its trans- 
lucent shade of pearly delicacy was 
ornamented with graceful branches of 
wild roses in their greenery of leaves. 
The radiance from within gave it the 
appearance of a huge opal, in which 
the freshly cut roses bloomed and 
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glowed until Hester fancied that she 
breathed their delicate fragrance. 

‘*Where did this come from ?”’ she 
said, as Rose, looking much like her 
name, appeared, smiling at Hester’s 
surprise. 

‘* Ask no questions, Hessie,” said 
Rose, mysteriously, **I shall tell you 
only that it is honestly ours.” 

When Tom came home to supper 
he was also curious to hear the lamp’s 
history, but Rose would give him no 
more satisfaction than she had vouch- 
safedto Hester. But Tom was struck 
with the beauty of the shade’s design, 
as Hester had been, and pleased with 
the cheery aspect of the old-fashioned 
room. He threw himself on the sofa, 
and said, ‘‘I think I'll stay at home 
this evening, and not look for the 
‘boys.’ I say, girls,’’ looking around 
the room, as he spoke, ‘‘if I could 
catch that executor of father’s, who 
lost our bonds, and the thief who 
stole them, I'd like to wring their 
necks. It isn’t bad for a stout young 
fellow like me to have to work, but it 
does make me feel bitter to see you 
deprived of so many comforts.” 

‘**I do miss my pictures and books,’ 
said Hester, sighing. 

‘*I do miss my Steinway grand,” 
said Rose. ‘‘Oh for a Steinway up- 
right!" Then she began to sing, 

** Cleon hath a thousand acres, 
Ne’er a one have I.” 

Tom broke in here. ‘‘ Then all 
that min'ng stock is a dead loss— 
confound it!” And Tom looked as 
savage as it was possible for a young 
fellow to do, whose natural expression 
beamed kindness and good-will to all 
his fellow creatures. 

‘*Never mind,” said Hester, ‘‘ we 
have Tom with us this evening. Let 
us be as happy as we can together.” 

At this sisterly remark Tom went 
to the fireplace, and piled coals on 
the embers until they snapped and 
sparkled and flamed and crackled in 
the liveliest manner. Rose brought 
forth, for Tom’s delectation, the book 
she had brought from the library, 
though no one knew how or when she 


had found time to go there, for Rose 
was housekeeper, financier,and domes- 
tic factotum generally. Then she drew 
forth the little tea table, and laid the 
cloth, and her toast was praised and 
her omelette appreciated,and Tom did 
not take up his book for some time, 
though it was Holmes’ latest, but 
told stories, and Rose sang snatches 
of old songs, and a glow of color 
came to Hester’s pale cheek, and the 
evening was glad with its simple 
cheer and affection. 

The happier they seemed the more 
brightly burned the lamp, until the 
soft colors in the heart of the roses 
seemed to glow as if with life. 

‘*It is a fairy lamp,” said Rose. 


CHAPTER II. 


Affairs seemed to improve with 
the ‘‘Wilder girls,” as they were 
called. Hester had gained some new 
pupils. Tom had staid at home 
evening after evening, although his 
friends had begged him to join them, 
and Frank Harold, his old school- 
mate, had urged him repeatedly to 
come and play whist at his home with 
some young folks. 

**T don’t know what ails Frank 
Harold,” said Tom, on Christmas 
evening. ‘‘He seems so quiet of 
late, and twice he had asked me if I 
could tell him the name of a beauti- 
ful girl who came in the store one 
day to buy something. He described 
her to me, and if she is anything like 
the being his fancy paints, great 
Scott! she must be handsome. I 
told him I had never seen such a girl, 
and if I ever had the luck to meet 
one like her I wouldn’t tell him or 
any one.” 

‘*Oh,”’ said Rose, ‘‘ you'd try to 
win her yourself, generous boy.” 

‘*Yes, if I ever see such a para- 
gon in human form as he describes 
you may be sure that I'll try. In 
fact I asked him to show her to me, 
but he said he could not do it. She 
came to his store once, and once 
only.” 
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‘*How I should like to see her,’ 
said Rose, dimpling. At the same 
time she seemed to be seized with a 
violent fit of coughing, unusual in 
one who boasted of immunity from all 
the ‘‘ills that flesh is heir to.” 

At that moment Hester came in. 
She had been to Mrs. Harold’s house in 
the morning to carry her completed 
work and had met Miss Lucy Harold. 
a refined girl, with whom she had 
had a delightful chat. Since then 
she had given several lessons, and 
now, as twilight approached, she had 
hurried home, eager to talk over the 
events of the day. 

‘*T felt a little timid at asking for 
Miss Harold,” she said, ‘* as she was 
a stranger to me. The servant 
showed me into a handsome drawing- 
room, where I found so much to inter- 
est me that the time flew. I was 
intently looking at a bas-relief by 
Thorwaldsen when a light footstep 
surprised me, and Miss Harold, in the 
prettiest of white morning dresses, 
appeared. I apologized for the delay 
in my painting, but she said it did 
not matter at all, as long as every- 
thing was completed in time for the 
festival this evening. She asked me 
to come again to see her.” 

**She is Frank’s sister,” said Tom, 
‘“*and if she is half as good as he is 
she must be a nice girl.” 

‘* Ves,’ said Hester, ‘‘ she seemed 
very thoughtful. She feared that there 
was a storm coming,and offered me 
her umbrella and arctics, as my boots 
were thin, and I was so far from home. 
I was thankful to have them this 
afternoon when the snowstorm came 
and gathered on the sidewalks so 
quickly. Itis a cold storm.” 

Rose drew the curtains, lit the fire, 
and then the lamp, which beamed 
benignly on the little group. At 
that moment a loud knock was heard, 
and Rose, on going to the door, was 
handed two large packages—one 
directed to Hester and one to her- 
self. On opening them two fine 
etchings appeared, whose beauty had 
long been noted bythe girls as they 








hung in the window of a print shop 
near by. No name was with them, 
but Tom’s face told the-story, though 
he affected a blank expression, and 
tried to disclaim all knowledge of the 
donor. He went to work with a good 
will to hang them on the wall, and 
Hester and Rose were so pleased and 
proud and happy that Tom himself 
was quite elated with the good taste 
he had shown in selecting the prints 
they had so much admired. 

** You see, girls,’’ said Tom, ‘‘ever 
since that mysterious lamp came here 
I’ve been thinking that I would like 
to do something to make this room 
pleasant, so I thought that I would 
give up cigars and billiards and stay 
at home evenings and save my money 
and get something nice for you. And 
to-day my employer has given me an 
interest in the business, so, perhaps, 
after a while, I may be able to geta 
piano for Rose and all the books for 
you, Hessie, that you can read ”’ 

‘* How good you are growing,”’ said 


‘ 


Hester. ‘‘ Yes,” said Tom. ih 
know it. I feel it. But there’s a 
spice of wickedness in me yet. I am 


wild to discover that girl who be- 
witched Harold and cut him out.”’ 

‘*How generous!” said Rose, put- 
ting on a long face, though she sud- 
denly covered it with her handker- 
chief, and looked very smiling when 
she emerged from bebind it. 

‘* How cosy the room looks,” said 
Rose, as, with housewifely pride, 
she looked at the walls, bare no 
longer. ‘‘I fancy that I am in the 
country, on that sunny road, and the 
trees are before me, and the birds 
singing in them. And when I look 
at Longfellow’s Bridge, that you gave 
to Hester, itis so beautiful that the 
whole of the poem is suggested. And 
yet I think I like my country road— 
my etching—the best.”’ 

The ruddy flames leaped in the old- 
fashioned chimney, and the lamp— 
what a soft light fell from it on the 
pictures, on the fair young faces, on 
Rose’s brown curls, and Hester’s gold 
braids, and on Tom’s manly face. 
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The warmth of home affection glowed 
in the girls’ happy faces, the warmth 
of a good deed done shone in Tom’s 
look of content, and the lamp, like 
one of the household genii of old, in 
their midst, shed a perfect flood of 
radiance over all, until Rose, looking 
at it and the pictures, said: 
**It is Aladdin's lamp.” 


CHAPTER III, 


Two months had passed _ since 
Christmas, but Hester and Rose had 
felt the blessed influence of its spirit 
in their hearts andtheir home ever 
since. Hester, it is true, had suf- 
fered from a slight recurrence of ill- 
ness, akind to which she had been 
subject, and had lain for several days 
on the sofa in the little parlor; but 
her illness was less severe than her 
former ones had been, and the little 
parlor was pleasanter to her eye and 
cheerier than it had ever been before. 
The flowers bloomed more luxuri- 
antly, Tom had brought home new 
books and magazines, and an atmos- 
phere of prosperity had grown about 
them. Singularly, though, while 
Hester was ill, the lamp seemed to 
burn less brightly, and to flicker and 
sputter in the most unwarrantable 
manner. 

‘‘It is afairy lamp,” said Rose, 
‘fa spirit dwells behind that trans- 
parent shade. It feels all our joys 
and sorrows. You must get well, 
Hester. Then it will astonish us all 
with its brilliancy. Do you notice 
how much better it burns already ?” 

Just then Tom came in. ‘‘ Miss 
Harold wants you to drive with her, 
Hessie. She thinksa few drives in 
such air as we have to-day will cure 
youcompletely. And, by the way, 
I have invited her and Frank to come 
here to-morrow evening, and we will 
have a little supper and a game of 
whist. Frank is the best fellow I 
know. He_ seems to have gotten 
over that fancy about a Venus who 
appeared in his store and has never 
been seen since by mortal eyes. I 


haven’t heard him mention her for 
weeks. But just imagine how 
‘struck’ he was. The last time he 
spoke of her he said that she had 
possession of him, and that he had 
the feeling that she was the girl who 
would suit him for a wife, and he 
wished he could find her. He’s a 
sensible fellow on all other points, 
However, he seems all right now. We 
must havea _ nice supper, Rosie, 
oysters, salad, coffee, etc.” 

** Very well, brother,” said Rose, 
demurely, as she warmed Hester’s 
boots, and brought out furs and com- 
fortable wraps for the drive. 

Hester came home looking better 
than she had done for many days, 
and was enthusiastic in her praises of 
Lucy Harold. 

‘* You will loveher, Rose, Iamsure; 
she is so refined and so kindly. Iam 
glad that she is coming to visit us. I 
wish our carpet was a little fresher.” 

‘** It is very neat and in good taste,’ 
said Rose. 

‘*[ will send home a rug to-mor- 
row,” said Tom. ‘The next day was 
a busy one in the Wilders’ small 
housewifery. Tom sent homea hand- 
some rug, rich in coloring, but one 
that blended well with the subdued 
tints of the carpet. Rose polished 
the brass andirons and Hester ar- 
ranged flowers in the vases. Then 
the table was laid, with its pretty 
china and glass, and everything was 
ready for the expected guests. A 
servant had been added to their small 
ménage some weeks before, through 
Tom’s thoughtfulness. 

Rose, usually expeditious, seemed 
nervous over her toilette. She ar- 
ranged and rearranged her curls more 
primly than she was accustomed to 
do, but they would luxuriate in their 
freedom, and escape from bondage 
and pins. Then she donned a pale 
blue cashmere gown and tied a rib- 
bon of the same shade in her hair 
and fastened some roses at her waist. 
Hester was already in the parlor 
when Rose entered and looked very 
fair and sweet in her dress of lilac, 
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which Tom, who had just come in, 
had adorned with some _ graceful 
sprays of her favorite flowers of the 
same shade and name. 

The bell rang, and Miss and Mr. 
Harold were ushered in by the small 
servant. Hester went forward to 
welcome them and introduce Rose, 
after Lucy had presented her brother, 
but he started in such a peculiar man- 
ner on seeing Rose, that Tom stared 
and then said, ‘* What is the matter, 
old fellow?” 

‘*Oh, nothing, nothing,” Frank 
said quickly, and he began to com- 
ment upon the weather and other 
exciting topics to Hester, while his 
eyes followed Rose in surprise and ad- 
miration as she blushed under the 
scrutiny of his glances. 

What a merry little supper it was! 
The china and glass glittered, the 
flowers shed fragrance, the fire glowed 
and filled the room with warmth and 
cheer, and the lamp—not once did it 
flicker or sputter—but its opal spark- 
led like a jewel and its roses blushed 
like living things. 

When the meal was over and Hes- 
ter and Tom and Lucy were chat- 
ting Frank said to Rose, ‘‘I have 
long desired to make your acqaint- 
ance —ever since you came and 
bought the lamp. But I did not 
know your name or where you lived.” 
Then, turning to Tom, he said, 
‘* Here is the young lady of whom I 
spoke to you and whom I was so de- 
sirous to méet.”’ 

It would be difficult to describe 
Tom's consternation. His sister! 
his little Rose! nice girlshe was. He 
knew no better. But where was the 
wondrous beauty he had heard de- 
scribed? He looked at Rose. She 
was a good-looking girl, that was a 
fact. Now that he thought of it, 
where were finer features, more bloom, 
prettier hair or teeth than Rose pos- 
sessed ? And where was there a 
blither, cheerier household goddess 
than his little sister? Then the prov- 
erb, ‘‘a prophet is not appreciated 
in his own country,” passed through 


his mind. How stupid he had been! 
Rose was a beauty, and no mistake. 
And he would lose hef just as all her 
perfections were dawning on him. 
Still, Frank was a noble fellow, and 
if Rose liked him—why, he could 
not help himself. 

It was evident that Rose did like 
him. When a girl, for the first time, 
meets a handsome, agreeable young 
man, whose principal ambition is to 
find favor in her eyes, she is naturally 
not insensible to his attractions. In 
the months that followed an attach- 
ment grew between them that was as 
sincere as it had been sudden on 
Frank’s part. 

One evening Frank said to Tom, 
‘*'Thomas, I want to marry Rose. I 
have her consent; have I yours? 
Hester approves.” 

‘*Yes,’’ said Tom, ‘‘although there 
is a slight objection.” 

‘*What is it?” said Frank, ruefully. 

‘* I vowed that I should marry that 
girl you raved so about, if I ever 
found her. As she proves to be my 
sister, | am unable to carry out my 
kind intention.” 

Frank’s face brightened. 

That evening Frank and Rose were 
affianced in the presence of Hester, 
Tom, Lucy and the Lamp. 

‘Tell us the story of the lamp,’ 
said all to Rose. 

‘*Well,”’ said Rose, ‘‘ it came from 
Frank’s store. I saved the money to 
buy it out of my housekeeping fund. Do 
you remember, Tom, the time you 
said that I kept you on ‘short com- 
mons?’ Then I bought the lamp of 
Frank. I was so anxious to keep it 
a secret from Hester that I carried it 
home myself, and hid it away until 
evening. So Frank did not know 
where I lived, or that I was your 
sister. Then you began to stay at 
home evenings and all our happiness 
dates from that time.” , 

‘*Tom,” said Frank, ‘‘I want to 
make one suggestion to you. I think 
that, young as youare, you need spec- 
tacles.”” 

‘* What for ?”’ said Tom. 


’ 
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‘* Because,”’ said Frank, ‘‘when I 
described Rose to you, as accurately 
as possible, you said you had never 
seen such a person.” 

‘*Hum—mm,” said Tom, ‘‘I had a 
habit of looking at other fellows’ sis- 
ters; but now I confess that mine can 
not be excelled by any, unless—I 
always was noted for politeness—per- 
haps, by yours,’ and he looked ad- 
miringly, at Lucy as he spoke. 

And the lamp suddenly burned so 
brightly that the whole room was il- 
luminated as never before A ray of 


color from the heart of a cluster of 
wild roses fell on Frank’s fine face 
and touched with its soft glow the 
brown curls of Rose, and then, deep- 
ening the tint of Hester's cheek, it 
wandered to Tom and Lucy and 
painted them with its rich carnation. 

Rose glanced from one bright face 
to another, and said, ‘‘ Did I not say 
it was a fairy lamp ?”’ 

‘**Tt is Rose’s own lamp,” said Frank, 
‘*it was bought by her loving efforts; 
it has shone over home affection; it 
is, like her, the very spirit of Love!” 





THE TEACHER REPROVED. 
N the Journal of Education, Boston, 


| Esther Converse tells a good 
story which has its lesson for many 
teachers, such as are found in the 
public or district schools: 

Milly held in her hand a package of 
photographs with which she had been 
entertaining me, her mother’s guest. 


A tace attracted my attention. ‘‘It 
is my teacher, Miss Cuyler,”’ said 
Milly, regarding it lovingly. ‘‘ She is 


just splendid—but, Miss Lyman, 
would you believe, can you believe 
that we really hated her when she first 
came to our school! Shall I tell you 
about it? It isn’t much of a story, 
but it began when Miss Giles went 
away. Miss Giles was lovely, and 
when she went away we didn’t want to 
love anybody else. We were deter- 
mined not to like Miss Cuyler, and 
made ourselves as disagreeable as pos- 
sible. The boys—you ought to have 
seen how the boys behaved! By 
and by, as Johnny said, Miss Cuyler 
‘got her back up,’ and began to 
scold and punish awfully, but it didn’t 


do a bit of good. We just hated her, 
and wouldn’t behave. But something 
happened one day that turned us all 
around, and that’s what I want to tell 
you about—that one day last winter. 
One morning when we went to school 
the boys in the school yard were 
pelting each other with frozen pieces 
of food and griddle cakes that had 
been spilled from one of those horrid 
little wagons that go slopping around 
everywhere. 

‘* There was a new boy in school— 
Chuddy Hopkins; isn’t it a funny 
name! Nobody knew anything about 
him, only that he lived in Lumber 
Lane He looked awfully poor. He 
wasn’t the worst boy in school, but 
things seemed to fall upon him. Don’t 
you know how it is sometimes? You 
are caught yourself when you don’t 
deserve it half so much as some 
other girl. It used to happen that 
way to Chuddy; every little thing he 
did was found out, and pretty soon 
Miss Cuyler thought he was the mis- 
chief-maker. Chuddy was bad, but 
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then Miss Cuyler was horrid; every 
boy and girl thought so. 
‘The morning | am going totell you 


about was one of the very worst 
mornings. You know how it is some 
days; it’s hot, or it’s cold, and you 


feel miserable. Funny things happen 
to make you laugh, or you get mad 
with the teacher or somebody, and 
nobody has a lesson, and by and by 
everybody is cross and naughty. I 
If I 
were a teacher I'd just let the chil- 
dren go home if I cou'dn’t improve 
things. That's the kind of morning 
we had this dreadful thing 
happened to Chuddy, and Miss Cuyler 
I haven't told you 
that somebody had been taking our 
lunches; we couldn't leave a thing in 
the cloak room. Just after recess 
Morgan Hubbard told teacher that 
Chuddy had stolen his lunch, and was 
eating it in school. We all looked at 
Chuddy, and sucha guilty face he had! 
He denied it, but he looked as if he 
had taken it Morgan said he 
hiding it under his jacket and that 
he had seen him take three bites. 

‘*Miss Cuyler pounced upon Chuddy, 
as usual, and told him to come to her. 
Chuddy wouldn’t go. He sat near 
the front, and Miss Cuyler just pulled 
him out of to her table. I 
cant tell you quite how it happened, 
but when he refused to unbutton his 
jacket, she jerked him around—you 
wouldn't think she could be so strong 

and the poor old jacket came all 
apart, torn off him, and there Chuddy 
stood, naked to the waist! He hadn't 
a bit of shirt or anything; and—I 
almost can't tell you about it—I want 
to shut my eyes when I think of ir, 
for right across his back were great 
red marks where he had _ been 
whipped! 

‘*On the floor, with the old jacket, 
lay pieces of those old griddle cakes 
the boys had been throwing at each 
other. The room was perfectly still, 
Some of the girls cried. You ought 
to have seen Miss Cuyler. She didn’t 
cry, but her eyes were full of tears 


wonder what makes such days. 


before 


was awfully cross. 


was 


his seat 


and her face grew white. She stood 
a moment looking at Chuddy. Then 
she put her arm very gently over his 
shoulders and said, ‘Chuddy, I beg 
your pardon; I ask your forgiveness 
for my unjust suspicion and my 
cruelty.” Then she told us she had 
treated Chuddy unjustly and would 
try to make amends. Ican't tell you 
allshe said, only that we were excused. 
We went out softly, and were too fright- 
ened to stop and talk about it. 

‘*We've been good friends with 
Chuddy ever since. He wore a new 
suit when he came to school again, 
and Miss Cuyler found a piace where 
he could work for his board, so I don’t 
think he is ever hungry now. He isa 
real good boy, and none of the boys 
trouble Miss Cuyler. But, then, Miss 
Cuyler has been very different ever 
since.” 





MOTHERHOOD. 


If there is ever a time in a woman's 
life when she needs to give herself 
into the hands of an All-Wise Guide 
it is during the period of prospective 
motherhood. 

The nervous system is, at 
time, in that state of morbid 
tiveness in which every adverse word 
and look is noted and dwelt upon; 
and however brave and cheerful one 
is determined to be, trifles are liable 
to assume undue proportions, and 
before the individual is aware her 
serenity is disturbed and a lasting 
impression is transferred to the tiny 
creature for whose future welfare she 
is responsible. 

What an amount of nervous irrita- 
bility and bad temper mothers might 
save their children by the faithful 
carrying out of this simple rule. A 
mother’s responsibility is awful. Few 
realize as they ought how much of 
the child’s sin is to be laid to their 
charge. Bodily punishment is ever 
the result of wrong doing, and in its 
body must a child pay the penalty of a 
parent’s sin. 

What a thrill of joy comes to the 


this 


sensi- 
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mother’s heart when her child is first 
placed in her arms! ‘There is no 
such rapture this side of Heaven! 
And yet, for the sake of a moment’s 
indulgence in some unlawful temper, 
this fair image is marred and sent up 
to its Maker at the judgment day, 
tainted by the mother’s selfishness, 
tinctured by her peevishness. 

This beautiful earth was intended 
for the abode of a happy race of 
beings made in the image of God. 
Whenever a: mother by wrong doing 
mars her offspring she defeats the 
original plan, and hinders the coming 
of the time when peace shall reign. 

Mrs. S. E. KENNEDY. 
-e< 


THE CHILD-IMAGINATION, 


HE way in which children rep- 

resent things is very interest- 

ing, especially those objects that are 

beyond their comprehension. Prof. 
Sully speaks of it in a recent essay: 

Children’s fanciful readings of 
things, as when they call the twink- 
ling star a (blinking) eye, are but an 
exaggeration of what wealldo. Their 
imagination carries them very much 
further. Thus they may attribute to 
the stone they see a sort of stone-soul, 
and speak of it as feeling tired. 

This lively way of envisaging ob- 
jects is, as we know, similar to that 
of primitive folks, and has something 
of crude Nature-poetry in it. This 
tendency is abundantly illustrated in 
the metaphors which play so large a 
part in children’s talk. As everybody 
knows, a child describes what he sees 
or hears by analogy to something he 
knows already This is called by 
some, rather clumsily, I think, ap- 
perceiving. For example, a small, 
oscillating compass needle was called 
by a child a bird, on the ground of a 
faint likeness of form and fluttering 
movement. M. Taine tells us of a 
little girl who calls the eyelids pretty 
eye-curtains. Distant and unknown 
things, for example, the moon, will 
naturally come in for much of this 
vivid imaginative interpretation. Thus 


the moon, when reduced toa crescent, 
was said by a boy of three to be 
broken. American children described 
it ingeniously as half stuck or half 


buttoned into the sky. Similarly 
with sounds. The spluttering of 


coals in the fire was called barking by 
a little girl of four and a half years. 
The American children already _re- 
ferred to described thunder variously 
as a throwing down of toys, a shoot- 
ing in of coals, and so forth.— 


Popular Science Monthly. 
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THE CHILDREN, 


ON-y to keep them so, 
Soft, warm and young ; 

The wee, feeble fingers, 
The babbling tongue. 

Tears that we kiss away, 
Smiles that we win ; 

Careless of knowledge, 
As guiltless of sin. 


Only to keep them so, 
Frank, true and pure; 

Of our full wisdom 
So lovingly sure. 

Our frown all they shrink from, 
Our fiat their law ; 

Our store, whence all gladness 
They fearlessly draw. 


Only to keep them so, 
Sweet hands that cling, 
Sweet lips that laugh for us, 
Sweet tones that ring ; 
Curls that we train to wave, 

Feet that we guide, 
Each fresh step a wonder, 
Each new word a pride. 


Only to keep them so! 
Women and men 

Are the tinies that circled us 
Lovingly then. 

Gentle and good to us, 
Patient and strong, 

Guarding our weaknesses, 
Bearing us long. 


Tenderly mocking us, 
Old thoughts and ways, 
That scarcely keep measure 
With life’s rapid days. 
Good to us—waiting, 
Our sunset shows fair ! 
But, only to have them so 
Just as they were! 
All the Year Round. 
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BACTERIA IN 


N article by M. L. Grimbert in the 
A Revue Encyclopedique, of Paris, 
furnishes an excellent conspectus of 
this interesting subject. An abstract 
of the article appeared in the Literary 
Digest, from which the following is 
taken: 

‘*It is not so very many years ago 
that the only method of determining 
the purity of water was to subject it 
to chemical analysis; but water may 
afford no indication of the presence 
of mineral salts, nor even of organic 
matter; it may, indeed, present all 
the appearance of distilled water, and 
be declared by the chemist to be 
of equal purity, but may, neverthe- 
less, on investigation by the bacteri- 
ologist, be found to be impregnated 
with the germs of fatal disease. 

‘*Itis admitted, in principle, that all 
waters contain bacteria of some sort, 
with the exception of springs coming 
from a great depth, which have been 
deprived of the germs in the original 
source by filtration through the soil. 
The rain as it falls is permeated with 
microbes taken up in the atmosphere, 
and even spring water after it comes 
to the surface is soon impregnated 
with decomposing animal refuse from 
various sources, constituting a favor- 
able medium for the rapid multipli- 
cation of disease germs. 

‘‘Before submitting a sample of 
water to bacteriological analysis the 
first point to be attended to is to heat 
the bottle in which it isto be tested to 
atemperature of 212° F. to destroy any 
germs it may contain. The sample 
must then be examined at once for its 
bacterial contents, because multipli- 


WATER. 


cation is extremely rapid. A sample 
of water from the Vanne (France) 
which contained 56 bacteria per centi- 
meter when drawn contained 32,140 
after twenty-four hours, and 590,000 
after three days. At low tempera- 
tures the bacteria cease to multiply. 
‘*Two methods are employed for the 
enumeration of bacteria, depending 
on whether one adopts a liquid or a 
solid medium. The adoption of a 
liquid medium is Pasteur’s, but it has 
been employed by Miquel since 1879. 
The water to be examined is diluted 
to 75, rhe, tds. eCtc., with sterilized 
water. This method, although it has 
given very exceilent results in the 
hands of its author, is fast giving 
place to the system of culture in solid 
media invented by Koch. The me- 
dium employed is a gelatin solution of 
such a strength that it will solidify at 
ordinary temperatures, but remain 
liquid at a temperature ranging from 
100° to 110° F. This is what is 
known as a nutrient gelatin culture. 
If to a small volume of this liquid 
gelatin be added a cubic centimeter 
of the water diluted as above 
described, or not diluted, according 
to circumstances, and after intimate 
mixture this gelatin be poured on a 
glass plate to cool, it will solidify on 
cooling and imprison the germs con- 
tained in the water. Each microbe 
thus isolated begins to multiply at 
once, and to give rise to spots in the 
gelatin more or less apparent, and of 
a form and aspect varying with the 
species. These are called colonies 
(Fig. 1). After a certain time there 
will be as many of these colonies in 
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the gelatin as there were individual 
microbes in the cubic centimeter of 





FIG. I, MICROBE COLONIES. 


water. This system appears much 
simpler than Pasteur’s, but it has 
some serious drawbacks. The gela- 
tin is liable to liquefy at a tempera- 





FIG. 2. VIBRIO OF GANGRENE. 
ture above 82°, and some microbes 
have the property of liquefying gela- 
tin. 

‘*From experiments made by Miquel 





TETANUS. 


FIG. 3. 


it appears that the number of microbes 
in a given sample of water increases 
with its impurity, and that the water, 
whether of rivers or of springs, is 
found most impregnated during the 
rainy season. Ice is found to be 
impregnated with the microbes that 
were in the water; most bacteria, 


whether pathogenic (disease causing) 
or not, being capable of withstanding 
a great degree of cold. 

‘‘But the number of microbes is a 
matter of little significance in com- 
parison with their character. The 
enormous rapidity of increase, under 
favorable conditions, is such that if 
pathogenic germs are present their 





FIG. 4. S. P. ULCERS. 
number is a matter of only secondary 
consideration. 

‘*The principal pathogenic microbes 
which have been identified are here 





FIG. 5. B. TUBERCLE. 

illustrated. The Vibrio  septicus 
(Fig. 2) is the cause of gangrene; the 
bacillus of tetanus (lockjaw) (Fig. 3) 
exists normally in the soil; the Staph- 








FIG. 6. B. 


TYPHUS. 


ylococcus pyogenes (Fig. 4) re- 
sembles a bunch of grapes, and is 
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found for the most part in purulent 
ulcers, abscesses, whitlows, etc. The 
Bacillus tuberculosis (Fig. 5) is the 





cause of consumption. The spores 
are sometimes found in the waters of 
certain meadows where diseased ani- 








MORBUS., 


mals have been buried, and similarly 
in some wells. The bacillus of typhus 
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fever (Fig. 6) does not liquefy gela- 
tin. Its movements are very lively, 
and when largely magnified (B) it is 
seen to be armed with long vibratory 
cilia. The Bacterium coli commune 
(Fig. 7), also furnished with vibratory 
cilia, is not unlike the last-named; 

















FIG. 9 CC, COLONIES 


but its presence in water, although 
evidence of contamination by sewage, 
is of no very grave significance. ‘The 
sacillus virgale (Fig. 8) is the vibrio 
of cholera morbus, and is found in 
the water of certain Indian rivers. 
Fig. 9 represents a series of colonies 
of this bacillus in gelatin, reduced to 
one-fourth the natural size. 
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SANITARY NOTES. 


NO. 1.——-BACTERIOLOGY. 


J1THIN fifteen years a new 

world has been discovered— 
a world teeming with life and motion. 
The millions of living forms that in- 
habit this lower world hold an impor- 
tant relation to the higher plants, to 
the lower animals and to man. The 
microscope has made a new revela- 
tion to the world of science. Many 
of the old scientific theories are en- 
tirely abandoned. We used to be- 
lieve that oxygen soured our milk. 
Now we know it never did. The 
changes that occur are caused by 
myriads of microbes. We used to 
rot manure by exposing it to oxygen. 
Now we have learned that the rotting 
is a process of breaking down the 
woody tissue by bacteria. 


/ 


Bacteriologists claim that until 
within fifteen years the medical pro- 
fession did not know the cause of dis- 
ease. Within this time Pasteur, Koch, 
Steinberg and other workers in the 
field of microscopic research claim, or 
it is claimed for them that they have 
demonstrated, that the microbe causes 
disease. Dr. Bastian found myriads 
of living forms in decaying substances 
and so concluded that life sprang 
from decay. ‘This supposed discov- 
ery excited great interest not only in 
the biological scientific world but in 
the theological world as well. Some 
scientists thought this must be the 
key to solve the problem of the origin 
of man. Bastian’s theory was soon 
overturned by an elaborate series of 
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experiments of Tyndall arriving at 
an opposite conclusion, that, in- 
stead of decay, putrefaction and 
fermentation being the origin of 
living bacteria, the bacteria were 
the cause of decay, putrefaction and 
fermentation; that all organic matter, 
with life extinct, exposed to the air, 
was subject to attack and destruction 
by these bacterial agents. That Tyn- 
dall discovered the true law there is 
nodoubt. Indeed it is as well estab- 
lished as any scientific problem in 
biology. Nor is there any doubt of 
the existence of this new world. 
These low forms are found in lux- 
uriant abundance in the soil, in water 
and in the air. Their reproductive 
power is most wonderful. Professor 
Lau says: ‘‘ These minute organisms 
will double their number every hour. 
When in good condition an average 
specimen of bacterium will produce 
16,677,200 individuals in twenty-four 
hours. In forty-eight hours the off- 
spring from a germ one-fifteen-thou- 
sandth of an inch in length will have 
increased in bulk so as to fill a pint 
measure and will exceed 281,500,- 
0c00,000."" These deductions are 
proven to be correct. Dr. Adametry, 
the Swiss savant, says that there may 
be more living, breathing creatures in 
a pound of cheese than there are in- 
habitants on the globe. 

It well-established fact 
that some of the forms of these living 
bodies are parasitic to man. They 
are found on the ‘body and in the 
cavities, as the mouth, the stomach, 
the intestines, etc., while the body is 
in a state of health. They are found 
in the discharges from all the emunc- 
tories of the body, and in the sanguif- 
erous and capil'ary circulation in 
condition of disease. 

The point of controversy now in 
scientific circles and among the 
medical profession is—are microbes 
really and directly pathogenetic, and 
if so, in what forms of disease, and 
to what extent? If it is true, as it is 
clearly claimed by Leslie E. Keeley, 
M.D., LL.D., that within fifteen 


is also a 
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years the medical profession had no 
science of medical practice, and 
did not know the cause of disease, 
then truly the discovery that all 
diseases may be the result of parasites 
is of most vital importance to man’s 
well-being, and for the ages to come 
Dr. Koch will take the place of 
Esculapius, who has stood for ages 
past as the father of medicine. This 
discovery, if true, must cause a 
revolution in medical practice. The 
physician will no longer study 
symptoms and seek the remedies 
indicated, but will find out what form 
of bacteria has invaded his patient’s 
body and marshal his tactics to fight 
this microbe. If he is successful he 
will only need the one remedy which 
will kill the form of bacteria he is 
fighting. And as there are very few 
forms of disease bacteria he will need 
only a corresponding number of 
remedies ; so the many hundreds of 
remedies now in use must lay on the 
shelf of the drug store, and the profit- 
able business of the medical druggist 
will be a thing of the past. The 
majority of the medical world for 
hundreds of years have been in opposi- 
tion to specific remedies; so, notwith- 
standing all the claims of bacteri- 
ologists in relation to the cause of 
disease, I do not look for any great 
revolution in medical practice. 


Having the leading and well- 
established facts concerning the 
myriad forms of life in this new 


world, it is the duty of the scientist, 
and especially of the physician, to 
make the subject one of special study. 
Questions must arise and should be 
answered. What is disease? is a 
question as old as medic] science. 
Yet the profession has never given it 
a rational answer. Nor have bacteri- 
ological scientists answered it. If 
bacteria be the cause, then what is 


the thing or condition caused ? The 
cause and its effect cannot be the 
same. Physicians should study the 


complete biology of the world. All 
plant forms from the tiny bacteria to 
gigantic oak, and all animal forms 
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from the monera to man, have always 
been interesting fields of study. Just 
now biology will be of especial interest, 
as it threatens to revolutionize medical 
science. A. G. HumpuHrey, M.D. 
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ON “ WHOLE-MEAL” BREAD. 


HERE has been much talk of 
late regarding the properties 
and food value of bread made of 
whole-wheat meal. In England, ac- 
cording to the London Caterer, asec- 
tion of the medical profession have 
condemned the use of whole-meal 
bread in any form, as favoring the 
degeneration of the arteries. Arter- 
ies are the vessels which convey the 
pure blood from the heart to all parts 
of the body. They are highly elastic 
tubes, and it is by their elasticity that 
they are able to expand to receive the 
contents of the heart. The mainte- 
nance of the normal circulation of the 
blood largely depends on the arteries 
retaining their elasticity, so that any- 
thing which lowers the elasticity of 
the arterial walls is decidedly injuri- 
ous. It is well known that as old age 
advances the arteries become more 
rigid, owing to the deposit of earthy 
matter (lime) in the walls, and the cir- 
culation is materially modified. 
Whole-meal bread is popularly sup- 
posed to be rich in lime, and, there- 
fore, presumably is favorable to the 
‘** atheromatous ” degeneration of the 
arteries, as’ the condition is named. 
The same objection has also been 
urged against rice. 

The doctors who make the objec- 
tions to whole-meal bread on this ac- 
count can not have examined whole- 
meal bread for lime. Whole-meal 
bread is deficient in lime. One pound 
of whole-meal bread (7,000 grains) 
only contains 34 grains of lime, and 
experiments have proved that the 
best wheats do not contain sufficient 
lime to support life. The mineral 
matter of wheat consists mainly of 
phosphates, the large proportion of 
which are alkaline. In 100 parts of 
phosphates from wheat are found: 


72.54 parts of alkaline phosphates 


“sé sé “ce 


20.08 magnesium 
4.99 ‘* ‘* calciurh . 
2.39 “* ‘“ other % 


so that wheat is comparatively poor 
in lime. Rice also is very deficient 
in lime. Whatever may be the effect 
of other vegetable foods, wheat is cer- 
tainly not to be feared on account of 
a probable development of ‘‘ athero- 
matous’’ degeneration of arteries: 
From other food sources is derived 
the quantity of lime salt that is nec- 
essary to supply the needs of tissue 
growth. 


+e 
PURE FOOD. 


~HE chemist of the Department 
‘| of Agriculture, Mr. H. W. 
Wiley, said in alecture on food 
adulteration, delivered before the 
Franklin Institute: 

Lying at the root of the question of 
food adulteration is the inquiry, 
What is meant by pure food? In the 
laws which have been enumerated, 
attempts have been made to legally 
decide what pure food is. Divested 
of all legal technicality, pure food is 
a wholesome article of food or drink 
which is sold and consumed under its 
proper name. With each particular 
article there must be established a 
separate standard which a consensus 
of experience with a great number of 
known pure substances in that list 
shows to be required. For instance, 
take the case of milk, which is one of 
the most common articles of food 
and perhaps has been more generally 
adulterated than any other one. 
Analyses made all over the world on 
hundreds of thousands of samples of 
healthy. cows’ milk have shown that 
the average content of solids therein 
is practically nearly thirteen per cent. 
A normal milk which falls below this 
standard shows some peculiarity in 
the animal giving it—either an incip- 
ient disease, deficient nutrition or 
some idiosyncrasy. The mixed milk 
of a herd of healthy animals will 
rarely fall below this standard. For 
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this reason the standard of twelve 
and one-half per cent. of total solids 
in milk has been adopted in most 
countries having laws on the subject. 
In some cases the benefit of the 
doubt is given tothe vendor, and a 
standard is fixed at twelve per cent. 
Now, of these total solids a certain 
quantity in normal milk must be 
butter fat. Itis not often that the 
butter fat of a_ perfectly healthy 
cow’s milk falls below three per cent. 
of the total weight of the milk. It 
is much more apt to be three and 
one-half per cent. ; hence, in fixing a 
standard of pure milk, not only must 
the percentage of solids be given, 
namely, twelve or twelve and one- 
half per cent., as the case may be, 
but also the quantity of fat contained 
therein This percentage varies in 
different laws from two and three- 
fourths to three and one-half per 
cent. 

In a similar method the standard of 
purity of any other article of food 
must be determined by a _ careful 
examination of pure samples from all 
quarters, and by then fixing a stand- 
ard below which an article must be 
regarded as suspicious or adulterated. 


o-~+ 
>@2 


FOOTBALL—ANOTHER PROTEST. 





HE season for  out-of-door 
games has again opened and 
football is conspicuous among them 
in the attention given by the sport- 
loving public. We have said certain 
sharp things already with reference to 
the conduct of this game in the col- 
legiate matches, etc., and have chal- 
lenged the interference of .-hose who 
have the direction of scholastic affairs 
and of social morality, to suppress 
the dangerous abuses that have been 
permitted to grow and flourish in the 
game. During the season of 1892-93 
there were in England, according to 
the Westminster Gazette, twenty-six 
deaths from football ‘‘accidents.”’ 
Besides the encouraging information 
is furnished that among other ‘‘ acci- 
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dents’ there were thirty-nine legs, 
twelve arms and twenty-five collar 
bones broken, and many other inju- 
ries more or less serious were sustained 
by the emulous footballers. 

The statistics of the game in this 
country are sufficiently rueful, for the 
same spirit in its prosecution rules 
among our young men as governs the 
game in England. Every match has 
its chapter of ‘‘ accidents,’ with re- 
sults of maiming and disfigurement. 

To be sure, some of the college 
authorities have spoken out against 
the barbarities that are tolerated in 
the game, but in that half-hearted man- 
ner that has but little effect upon the 
managers of athletic movements. The 
latter appear to believe that there isa 
popular demand for vigorous work on 
the sporting field; that the thousands 
are drawn to witness an encounter be- 
tween trained athletes in the football 
stockade just as the Romans of old 
crowded the amphitheater to witness 
the gladiatorial combats. They want 
blood; and the savage bv-play that 
breaks heads and limbs, and requires 
the immediate presence of the sur- 
geon, is but an essential part of the 
performance. In the old time young 
men were not sent to school or col- 
lege for training in muscular develop- 
ment that they might meet in ap- 
pointed matches for the pleasure and 
excitement of a promiscuous assem- 
blage. The sports of the arena were 
a matter by themselves and did not 
involve much special training. 

It has been a subject for wonder to 
us how fathers and mothers, who have 
sent their sons to college for the pur- 
pose of study, permit them to take 
part in athletics involving so much 
time for train'ng and so much danger 
to life and limb in the public exhi- 
bitions. 

Further, we cannot conceive by 
what warrant the captains or manag- 
ers of the games subject the players 
to such dangers; certainly there is 
neither legal nor moral right in expos- 
ing a person to ‘‘ accidents” that may 
cost his life. H. S. D. 
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NOTES 


Another Egyptian Discovery. 
—The oldest gold ornaments thus far.— 
The Egyptological world, says the Literary 
Digest, has never been so startled as it was 
lately by the announcement that M. Jacques 
de Morgan, Director-General of Antiquities 
in Egypt, had found, in the pyramid at 
Dashur, not only the oldest pieces of jew- 
elry ever found, but also that these treas- 
ures belonged to the Twelfth Dynasty, 
about 2500 to 2300 B.C. 

The Gazette des Beaux Arts, Paris, speaks 
of Dashur as an insignificant village near 
“At this 
pyramids were 
found, and many attempts, hitherto un- 


the old necropolis, Memphis. 
place four dilapidated 
successful, heve been made to enter them. 
M. de Morgan began his work by sinking 
shafts here and there. and soon found his 
way to subterranean passages which ran 
under the pyramids, where he found sar- 
cophagi and mummies in great number, 
several pieces of mortuary furniture, Ca- 
Everything bore the 
royal cartouche of the Kings ofthe Twelfth 
Dynasty, Usertsen II. and III., and Am- 
enemhat III. The most remarkable and 
beautiful pieces are the pectoral ornaments 
which 
Usertsen II. and Amenemhat III. 


nopic vases, etc. 


bear the names of Usertsen III., 
Ninety- 
jewelry, besides a great 
number of fragments and scarabei, etc., 
were found.” 

Dr. A. H. Sayce says, in 7he Academy, 
London: ** Ata cost of only £400 some of 
the finest and most costly antiquities ever 
discovered have been brought to light. 
They are new revelations of ancient Egyp- 
tian art. By the side of them the famous 
jewelry of Aah-hotep looks poor and de- 
generate; and they are so perfect and so 
fresh that it is difficult to realize that they 
belong to the remote epoch of the Twelfth 
Dynasty. But the treasures are but a part 
of the discoveries which M. de Morgan has 
made. Tombs and sepulchral chambers 
of hitherto unknown princesses of the 
Thirteenth Dynasty, and of nobles of 
the Sixth, huge sarcophagi of translucent 


five pieces of 
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polished alabaster, and shattered frag- 
ments of temples long since destroyed, are 
among the spoils.” 

Dr. Saycealso reports that M. de Morgan, 
in the southern brick pyramid, found ‘‘the 
tomb of an unknown king, Horus Fu-ab- 
Ra, who may be the Horus referred to in 
Manetho’s version of the Israelitish Exo- 
dus. One of the objects contained in the 
tomb is an ebony statute of the Pharaoh, 
nearly four feet in height. Besides this 
tomb he has also found another, that of a 
princess, 
before. Init there was another treasure 
of the Twelfth Dynasty jewelry. Even the 
gol’en diadem of the princess was upon 
her head.” 

The earliest relics of antiquity hitherto 
found were not earlier than 1600 8.c. No 
wonder,then,that Le Bosphore Egvptien says: 
‘*M. de Morgan: His perseverance, cou- 
pled with the true torch of the savant, 
has been crowned by results which have 
created a real in the learned 
world.” 


which had never been opened 


sensation 


Trepanning in the Stone Age. 
—One of the most remarkable 
tions made of late years by prehistoric 
archeology primitive man 
has been that of the extent to which 
trepanning was practised by the men of the 
polished stone age—the men who erected 
the rude stone monuments of which Car- 
nac and Stonehenge arethe highest expres- 
sion. The race which practiced trepanning, 
as far as can be ascertained, entered 
Europe by the shores of the Baltic, from 
the Caucasus and Crimea, strewing the 
plains of Pomerania, Hanover and Grén- 
ingen with their monuments, erected out 
of the stones left by the rafts of ice 
that floated over these submerged plains 
in the glacial period. This race occupied 
Denmark and Sweden, crossed into Great 
Britain, and has left its remains in Scot- 
land, Ireland, Wales, the west of England, 
Dorset, Weltshire and Kent. It entered 
France, made Brittany its stronghold, 


revela- 


relative to 
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traced up the river to the central plateau of 
France, but never occupied the upper 
waters of the Elbe, the Rhine or the Meuse, 
was never on the Danube at all, and 
though it descended from the central 
mountains of France to the Rhone, yet 
mever advanced far east beyond it. On 
the other hand, it crossed the Pyrenees, 
erected its rude stone monuments in Spain 
and Portugal, traversed the Straits of Gib- 
ralter, and after setting up some circles 
and cromlichs in northern Africa disap- 
peared altogether. What this race was is 
not known; it was not a pure one, for 
among the skulls found in the sepulchral 
monuments 
long headed; but in all probablity it was a 
long headed race that had subjected other 
peoples, and had brought along with it 
The tools 
and weapons of this remarkable people are 


some are round and some are 


wives and slaves ofalien blood. 


of beautifully polished flint, chert and jade. 
Pottery was also known among them. They 
did not burn their dead at first, but fre- 
quently scraped the flesh from the bones 
consigning the the 
The the 
scratches made by the flint scrapers, and 


before remains to 


sepulchre. bones _ preserve 
they are not always correctly placed to 
form the skeleton in the tomb, a left arm 
being sometimes put to a right shoulder; 
and sometimes important bones are miss- 
After awhile bronze became known 
to the people of the megalithic monuments. 
It was introduced from the south; it seems 
to have traveled up the basin of the Po. In 
the trepanned skulls, the openings, though 
not geometrical in shape, are quite regular; 
they approach more or less the shape of an 
ellipse, in length about 1% inches, the sides 
are gradually reduced in thickness, and 
are always cut obliquely at the expense of 
the outer surface of the bone. These holes 
occupy different positions, some being at 
the side, some on the top of the head, but 
never on the brow or any portion not 
covered with hair. An examination of the 
edges of the wound reveals the manner in 
which the trepanning was effected. There 
remain the scratches formed by the slip of 
the tool employed, and the marks of the 
flint scraper which effected the operation. 
In the majority of cases the skull was 
mutilated during life, and it was done with 


ing. 
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such skill as not to injure vitality. The 
toul employed seems to have been invari- 
ably a flint scraper with a sharp edge 
which was worked round and round the 
portion of the skull to be removed until 
the bone was cut through, when the disc 
was taken out whole; the process in an 
adult could not possibly have taken less 
than an hour. Apparently all the tre- 
panned persons walked around with a soft 
spot in their heads. But sound skulls 
have been found with discs from other 
men’s heads securely lodged within their 
These discs must have been intro- 
duced after death, and must have had a 
religious purpose. Prehistoric trepanning 


own. 


was also practised in America. There is 
in the Peabody museum a skull thus 
treated. 


The Jews and Syrians Finding 
Refuge in Egypt.—Mr. William Swing 
says, with reference to the movement of 
peoples in the East: Egypt, the land of 
ancient oppressions, is now once more the 
refuge of oppressed Syrians. Asa province 
of the empire at the birth of Christ, under 
the sirong hand of the Roman prefect, it 
offered a sphere for the activities of many 
Of 


these advantages they were not slow to 


Jews with good hope of sure returns. 


avail themselves, and in LowerEgypt they 
were to be found in considerable numbers. 
Tradesmen of the various crafts formed 
themselves into unions for mutual help and 
protection. During the rule of a 
recent pasha Mount Lebanon was a dis- 
trict not without its dangers for men of 
education and ability, of venturous freedom 
of spirit. The fearof adungeon and worse 
always before them, no wonder if they lifted 
their eyes in search of some retreat, 
whence they might still exercise some in- 
fluence on the destinies of the mountain. 
Egypt had again passed under the power 
of the West, and beneath the paw of the 
British lion the hand of oppression was 
paralyzed. Nota few of the better classes 
of the natives of Lebanon may now be 
found there, pursuing their calling as 
physicians, dispensers, teachers, etc., occu- 


pying posts of trust and responsibility. 
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TO SOME OF OUR CRITICS. 
N matters of abstract science a 
phrenologist may himself be an 
exceptionally severe critic, because 
his special studies constantly lead him 
to observe very fine distinctions, both 
as regards organic peculiarities and 
the language necessary to describe 
the subtle operations of the mind. 
But in dealing with people, in con- 
sidering their frailties and_ short- 
comings, the phrenologist, if true 
to his principles, must be the most 
charitable of men. He sees, or ought 
to see, more clearly than any one else, 
the limitations of human knowledge, 
so that in answering his adversaries 
he will forgive their faults and seek 
to correct them. 

At the same time we believe in 
promptly exposing the mistakes of 
those who misrepresent us, and we 
now propose, in a spirit, as we trust, 
of mingled justice, kindness and 
cheerfulness, to examine some recent 
instances of a species of error into 
which public teachers have _per- 
sistently fallen ever since the first an- 
nouncement of Dr. Gall’s discoveries 
nearly a hundred years ago. 


In the Brooklyn Eagle of July 1st 
the following paragraph was published 
which appears to us to be even more 
“‘remarkable” than its author prob- 
ably considered the specimen of our 
work to which he refers : 


‘*The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
has a remarkable article upon Susan 
B. Anthony. It says that ‘her tem- 
perament is fibro-osseous.’ Thatshe 
has ‘a predominant sincipal develop- 
ment of brain.’ It remarks that ‘ she 
is incapable of enjoying many of the 
pleasures which she willingly re- 
nounces.” It adds: ‘The arrows of 
Cupid fall harmless at her feet.’ The 
discovery is further anhounced that 
‘the signs of connubial sentiment are 
wanting in the lower back head.’ 
‘She will feel a mother’s love and 
solicitude for the whole race, but will 
not directly share the joys and sor- 
rows of little children. If somebody 
would only translate what the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL says, Miss An- 
thony would become quite intelligible 
to the world.” 


In reply to this, we wish to say that 
the thought and purpose of any writer 
may easily be distorted by selecting 
isolated passages, or transposing and 
mutilating certain phrases. For ex- 
ample, let us quote a few words of 
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Scripture, using the peculiar method 
followed by the editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle: ‘‘Judas departed, and went 
and hanged himself. Go, and do 
thou likewise.” Now this, we think, 
is a very fair illustration of the dis- 
continuity which characterizes the 
fragmentary sentences from the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL which our 
critic has been pleased to publish. 

In regard to the term, ‘“‘fibro- 
osseous,” to which the Zag/e seems to 
object, we beg to remark that in our 
paragraph of twenty-six lines preced- 
ing the expression, we think we said 
quite enough to render the meaning 
clear even to those who are unfamiliar 
with the literature of Gall, Spurzheim 
and Combe. We did not directly say, 
as the Zag/e states, ‘‘ Her tempera- 
ment is fibro-osseous.’’ We previously 
spoke of bone and muscle, of lean, 
angular people, even going so far as to 
introduce the hackneyed reference to 
Cesar’s speech about the thinness of 
Cassius. Then we said: ‘‘In the 
fibro-osseous temperament, a predom- 
inant sincipital or coronal develop- 
ment of brain, as in the present in- 
stance, precludes all desire for frivo- 
lous amusements, etc.” 

From the foregoing passage it will 
be seen that we did not ascribe to 
Miss Anthony any ‘‘ séncipal ”’ devel- 
opment such as the Zag/e mentions. 
We do not know what ‘‘sincipal” 
means. We have given some atten- 
tion to etymological science, and in 
regard to this vocable, we are dis- 
posed to feel the same necessity for 
an interpreter which has_ probably 
moved the Zag/e editor to suggest the 
need of a translator of our remarks. 
If the word ‘‘ sincipal”’ signifies some 
occult, mysterious, or perchance for- 


bidding, uncanny orignoble attribute, 
and the Zag/e editor really thought 
we applied this epithet to Miss 
Anthony, perhaps he may have been 
justified in a certain degree of convic- 
tion that our language was objection- 
able. We should be sorry to have 
appeared to describe so good a 
woman as Miss Anthony in any terms 
that might reflect upon her unjustly; 
and in our ignorance of the word 
‘* sincipal”” we do not know tg what 
depth of guilt the Zag/e editor may 
think we have descended. 

If it would not be impertinent, we 
might suggest that possibly the editor 
of the Zag/e meant to quote our word 
“* sincipital,”’ and, being unacquainted 
with it, failed to spell it correctly. 
But as such a theory would be an in- 
sinuation against the erudition of our 
aquiline contemporary, we hesitate to 
offer it as an explanation, and merely 
beg to repeat that we have neither in- 
tentionally nor accidentally accused 
Miss Anthony of possessing any 
** sincipal””’ traits. 

Now as to the ‘‘ arrows of Cupid.” 
We confess with a slight thrill of 
pride, that since our boyhood that 
phrase has been perfectly intelligible 
to us, and that we never should have 
believed it possible for a Brooklyn 
editor to feel the need of having 
it ‘‘translated.”” And to _ peo- 
ple who have only a-_ slight 
acquaintance with phrenology, there 
is certainly nothing obscure in the 
statement that ‘‘ the signs of connu- 
bial sentiment are wanting in the 
back head.’’ We even think that 
this is easier to understand than some 
of the newspaper discussions we have 
read concerning the tariff, bimetal- 
ism, the McKinley bill, etc. 
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Finally, we admit that we said 


Miss Anthony 


share the joys 


would ‘‘not directly 
little 
that 
she had a broad maternal regard for 
We 


made this clear when we said that the 


and sorrows of 


children, although we _ believed 


the whole race. fancied we had 


ae 


lady’s temperament ‘‘ produces a de- 
gree of seriousness and dignity some- 
what incompa’ible with the plasticity 
and playfulness of the infantile char- 
Eagle 


better if we 


acter. ”’ Perhaps the editor 


will understand us say 


that women who are not fat, but who 


are very lean and bony, and who care 


read dry books all day and 


only to 


then make long speeches to big 
crowds at night, do not have much 
taste or find much time to play with 


little children 

But seriously, it is not quite fair to 
complain of a few technicalities ora 
peculiarity of literary style in a mag- 
azine which is professedly devoted to 
a particular science. Medical jour- 


nais contain numerous words and 


phrases which are wholly unintelligi- 
ble to the ordinary reader, but which 
are very simple to the members of 
the profession for whom they are in- 
the lit- 


chemistry, mathematics, 


tended. ‘The same is true of 
erature of 
electricity, or philosophy. Indeed, we 
think we keep the pages of the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL comparatively free 
of technical terms. In describing the 
form of a head, we could often doitina 
manner much easier for us by naming 
the various cranial sutures, the auric- 
ulo-bregmatic line, the asterivn, the inion, 
plerion, 
and other anatomical landmarks. 


nasion, 
But 
we try to avoid such words where we 


stephanton, ophryon, 


think they would only embarrass the 
majority of our readers. 
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The real difficulty with the Brook- 
lyn Eagle is more likely an impression 
that phrenology is a soft of pariah 
among sciences, and, therefore, a fit- 
ting subject for ridicule. But we ven- 
ture to express the hope that our dis- 
tinguished neighbor over the river 
will some day become acquainted with 
the wonderful science founded by Dr. 
Gall, in which, we can assure him, 
there are rich treasures that will en- 
large his usefulness and add greatly 
to his enjoyment of life. 

We will now devote a few moments 
to the Christian Advocate. In that 
esteemed paper of July 5th, in the 
‘ANSWERS TO IN- 


column headed 


QUIRIES,"’ occurs the following char- 
acteristic question and editorial com- 
ment: 

‘**Q. 3989. About forty-five years ago phre- 
nology was all the rage. In the West it 
seemed to be generally accepted, but for 
thirty years I have hardly heard a word of 
it. Lately the lecturers have been around 
again, selling charts, etc. Now what is 
the status of phrenology? Did it pass into 
the list of humbugs, or did it become an 
accepted science ? 

A. Phrenology is sometimes dis- 
tinguished as the old and the new 
phrenology. The old has not been 
accepted asascience. The old charts 
have no scientific standing. Yet 
science accepts the proposition that 
the brain is the chief organ of the 
mind; that certain parts of the brain 
are connected with particular mani- 
festations. ‘lhe best illustration is in 
connection with language. But the 
old method that mapped out the skull 
in spaces much smaller than those on 
the ordinary checker board, locating 
the organs under them, running the 
finger along a short distance and de- 
claring that underneath it were the 
organs of time, tune, weight, order, 
and color; dividing up the memory 
and feeling here for eventuality, there 
for individuality, and there for local- 
ity; distinguishing alimentiveness, 
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philoprogenitiveness, combativeness, 
veneration, and human nature, and 
so forth, to above sixty craniai divi- 
sions, has no basis in science.”’ 

Now this worthy editor, we are 
sorry to say, is evidently unfamiliar 
with the facts in the case. In saying 
‘*Phrenology is sometimes distin- 
guished as the old and the new,” he 
refers to a distinction which some of 
the modern physiologists have at- 
tempted to make between the old, 
only and true phrenology, and a 
few comparatively unimportant dis- 
coveries they have made concerning 
the location of certain mofor centers in 
When they find the 


nervous mass which enables a dog to 


the brain. 


wag his tail, or a pigeon to flap its 
wings, a rabbit to swallow a bit of 
cabbage, or a frog to leap, they seem 
almost as much elated as if they had 
continent of the 


discovered a new 


earth. Some of these motor centers 
are of considerable value in surgery, 
and perhaps the greatest thing that 
can be said to their credit is that in 
many instances they corroborate the 
localization of Gall and Spurzheim. 
But for the physiologists to apply the 
term phrenology to the results of their 
electrical experiments 
impertinent, but 


is not only 
and 
highest degree. 
Phrenology, both etymologically and 


unscientific 
inaccurate in the 


historically, meansscience of the mind, 
and relates to the propensities, senti- 
activities of 
human nature as distinguished from 
the mechanical functions of the organ- 
ism. Hence there is no propriety in 
speaking ofa ‘‘ new phrenology.”’ 
The old phrenology is to-day essen- 
tially the same system as it was sixty 
years ago. Half a dozen faculties 


ments and intellectual 


have been added, but the thirty-five 
primary mental powers then recog- 
nized by Spurzheim and Combe remain 
with scarcely an alteration even in 
name. Various additions have been 
made to the literature, and many new 
applications have been made of the 


science. But its principles are un- 


changed because they are true to 
nature. 
The Advocate says the ‘‘old” 


phrenology has ‘‘ not been accepted 
as a science.”’ By this he means that 
it has not been accepted by the pro- 
fessors in the conservative colleges. 
Neither has Protestantism been ac- 
cepted by the College of Cardinals or 
the Pope, but the Advocate 
hardly that 
an. objection to the creed of Luther 
and John Wesley. 


Now 


would 


consider circumstance 


‘ 


as to the ‘fold method that 
mapped out the skull * * * to 
How 


the Advocate has multiplied the thirty- 


above sixty cranial divisions.” 


five faculties of the ‘‘ old’ phrenol- 
ogy, or the forty-three we now recog- 


ae 


nize, into ‘‘ sixty,” we do not under- 
stand, although it is perhaps no more 
than we should expect from a critic 
who is obviously unacquainted with 
the subject. 

He speaks of ‘‘feeling here for 
eventuality, there for individuality, 
and there for locality." This sounds 
labored under the old 
‘*bump”’ delusion. If he will allow 
us to correct him, we will say that we 
rarely need to touch a forehead to es- 
timate the faculties he has named, be- 
cause the developments are indicated 


as if he 


by variations in the proportions of 
one part of the forehead as compared 
with another, and can be measured by 
the eye. We respectfully and earn- 
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estly request cur critic to compare the 
portraits on another page, of Marga- 
ret Fuller and Florence Nightingale. 
He cannot fail to see a striking dif- 
ference in the upper temporal diame- 
ter of the two foreheads at Ideality, 
although he will perceive neither a 
‘*bump ” in the one nor a _ hollow in 
the other. Then, if he will remem- 
ber that all profile developments are 
ear 
opening, he will at least begin to un- 


measured by distance from the 


derstand how grossly phrenology has 
been misrepresented. 

Lastly, he says the phrenological 
mapping ‘‘has no basis in science.” 
He is doubtless utterly unaware of 
the fact that Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, 
Vimont, Caldwell, and hundreds of 


their followers have observed millions 


of evidences of the doctrine. Gall 
and Spurzheim proved their discov- 
eries over and over thousands of 
times. No one who has not seen 
their superb books can appreciate 
the value or extent of their labors. 
Suffice it for the present to say 
that the method of Gall was scientific. 
He observed that certain forms of 
brain accompany certain radical men- 
tal qualities, and he repeated his ob- 
servations until all the demands of 
the scientific method were fully met. 
To deny that he did this is simply to 
show a lack of information 
We 
read the literature of Gall, Spurzheim 
they 


on the 
subject. advise our critics to 
and Combe before denounce 


phrenology again. 


-e- 


A BRIEF STUDY IN EYES. 


W E give herewith two illustra- 


tions which very faithfully 
the eyes of dis- 
tinguished persons, and we hope to 


represent two 
point out certain peculiarites in them 
which we think will be of especial 
to young bachelors and 

But by way of preface, 


interest 
maidens. 
we wish to state thatin the observa- 
tions which are to follow, and in all 
of our subsequent writings upon the 
subject known as physiognomy, we 
wish it distinctly understood that we 
do not separate the science of Lava- 
ter, as some have called it, from that 
of Gall. 
Phrenology all that is of value in 
physiognomy socalled, regarding the 
latter merely as an aspect or depart- 
ment of the former. Our definition 
of Phrenology is very similar in scope 
to the associate with the 
term medicine as applied to the 


We include under the term 


idea we 


The education 
of the intelligent physician compre- 
hends a vast deal besides the knowl- 
edge of drugs, and a phrenologist 
would be very narrow indeed if he 
knew nothing of the human organism 
beyond the topography of the brain 


medical profession. 


centers and the names of the mental 
faculties. 

The subject of love is as interest- 
ing as it is old, and as important as 
it is interesting. Surely young 
people who are thinking of marriage, 
either as an immediate or distant 
probability, should be glad to learn 
those signs of character which throw 
light upon the quality of constancy. 
Conjugal fidelity is a great theme with 
lovers both young and old. Tremen- 
dous consequences hinge upon loyalty 
to the marriage vow. There is some- 
thing a long way behind and below 
the anxiety of the young lover to 
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know whether his sweetheart is going immense safeguard to the integrity of 
to be true. The lover perhaps our whole social system, and relates 
imagines that his feelings alone are to interests which will continue 

















THE MONOGAMOUS EYE. 


to be considered, or that his happi- throughout the entire future of the 
ness alone isat stake;but the instinct race. 




















THE POLYGAMOUS EYE. 


which takes account of singleness of In the first pair of eyes, which are 
love between the sexes serves as an copied from the photograph of a cel- 
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ebrated English woman, even the in- 
experienced observer will recognize 
an expression which he will naturally 
associate with sincerity, candor and 
truthfulness. This form of eye may 
be said to be almost typical of woman 
as she exists to-day in the highest 
The 
eyes is, in our estimation, one of the 
world. She is 
her chosen 


civilizations. owner of these 
noblest women in the 
singularly devoted to 
work, and the development of Con- 
scientiousness, as shown in the form 
of her head, is probably the most 
perfect which we have ever person- 
ally examined. Furthermore, from 
what we have heard of her history, 
we have good reason to believe that 
her loyalty to the only worthy man 
she ever loved was most extraordci- 
nary. 

We might describe this form of eye 
the dove 


in brief as round, or 


eye. Its peculiarity is chiefly due to 
the form of the lids, and not to the 
shape of the ball. Few people seem 
to be aware of the fact that eye-balls 
are essentially of the same form in 
nearly everybody. We shall probably, 
on a future occasion, have much more 
to say concerning the philosophy of 
the round éye in relation to constancy 
in love. We will now only remark 
that the action of certain muscles is 
associated with the exercise of certain 
faculties. 

In the second illustration we have 
a type which is quite the opposite of 
the first. These eyes belong to a 
United States Congressman who has 
recently acquired an especial notoriety 
on account of his admissions that he 
was not a monogamist in practice, 
whatever may have been his theories 


and precepts. We have no desire to 


assume the attitude of a censor in this 
case, and prefer to discuss the sub- 
ject merely from a scieritific point of 
view. These eyes, we may say in 
general terms, are characteristic of the 
oriental nations who, for the most 
part, are polygamists. For example, 
they are quite common among the 
The 
distinguishing feature is a flatness of 


Chinese, Persians and Turks. 


the commissure, or opening between 
the lids. Brigham Young had eyes 
very similar to these, and they may 
be observed very frequently in men 
who are addicted to frivolous amuse- 
ments and the indulgence of the appe- 
tites, rather than moral and intellect- 
ual pleasures. Almostthe same form 
of eye may be seen in the photographs 
of the well-known son of one of the 
oldest female 
Old World. It need scarcely be 
added that the top head ona line with 


sovereigns of the 


the ear, at the seat of Conscientious- 
ness, in these cases usually presents a 
very precipitous slope. 

Now in conclusion, we would 
advise young men and women who 
expect to marry, to beware of such 
eyes as those in the second illustra- 
tion. Still, we must not be under- 
stood as saying that one isolated 
We 
mean simply that a person who has 


sign should decide the question. 


the polygamous form of eye should 
be carefully studied, and that the 
opposite sign should be taken as evi- 
dence in favor of its possessor. 
There are exceptions to the rule we 
have stated, more apparent than 
real, however, and we regret not hav- 
ing the space at present to explain 
them. But we think a word to the 


wise will be sufficient. 
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TO STUDENTS OF HUMAN NATURE. 
E wish to call attention to the 
thirty-first session of the 
Institute of Phrenology, 
which opens on the fourth day of Sep- 
tember. More than five hundred bright 


men and women have been graduated 


American 


since the school was incorporated in 
1866; 


lecture field, in the professions of 


and as a result of work in the 


divinity, law and journalism, as educa- 
tors, from the presidency of colleges 
to numerous popular public schools, 
and also in commerce, these gradu- 
mark with 
double their former power in guiding 
their 


ates have made their 


clients to improved personal 
culture, the right selection of life 
pursuits and the choice of proper 
associates in business and in marriage. 

To understand one’s own character 
is the highest attainment of knowl- 


edge. To know others correctly is 
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wealth and 
A knowledge of human 
nature augments, ennobles and en- 


riches life. 


a passport to success, 
happiness. 


It multiplies individual 
resources and the power to influence 
for good all who enter its radiant 
sphere. 

The teachers of this oldest phreno- 
logical institute in the world, with 
the largest experience and the most 
extended and complete outfit for in- 
struction ever gathered for the pur- 
pose, are prepared to impart to 
students all the assistance they need 
to equip them for professional duty 
and the achievement of reputation 
It is believed that the 
season of dullness and disturbance in 


and success. 


about to be 
changed to general prosperity, and 


the business world is 


that a cordial welcome awaits gradu- 


ates to a field of effort full of 
promise. 
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0 fur orrespondents, 


Questions or “ GENERAL INTEREST’? ONLY WILL 


be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Aways write your full name and address piainly. 
If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
is pro- 
IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 


contributions unless the necessary postage 
vided by the writers. 


if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what ts better,a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. 








ALL CON TIONS MAY BE SENT TO THE GENERAL 
editor, Dr. Edgar C. Beall; but matters relating to 
CuiL_p &, ScreNcE OF HEALTH, or of a strictly 
medical nature, should preferably be sent to Dr. H. 
S. Drayton, who has special charge of these depart- 
ments. 

WE ALSO ! NESTLY REQUEST OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
to write a ly as possible. Wherever practicable 
use atypewriter. inthis way you will lighten labor. 


avoid misunderstandings,and secure earlier attention, 


“Sciatic” RueumMatTism.—A, L. O.— 


Sciatica, sometimes called sciatic rheu- 
matism, is an affection of the great sciatic 
nerve, the largest nerve of the body, that 
runs from the back part of the hip down 
is caused 


mainly by exposure to cold and dampness, 


the leg to below the knee. It 


or may be due to strain or physical debil- 
ity. 
resists treatment, this especially if the 


Often the pain is very severe and 


disease has its origin in the spinal connec- 
tion of the 
must know its cause and the condition of 
the patient. A good diet and a careful 


nerve. To treat sciatica we 


routine of daily habits are important. 
Local applications to relieve pain and 
soreness include electricity (galvanic), 


massage and sedative lotions. We do not 
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approve hypodermic injections, blistering 
or the cautery. 


INDICATIONS OF QUALITY.—Inq.—If you 
will consult the later treatises on phrenol- 
ogy or temperament you will find that dif- 
ferences of quality present physiological in- 
dications that are recognized without diffi- 
culty after some experience in observation. 
The structure and character of the skin, 
muscles, bones, hair; their fineness, den- 
sity, size, softness, tension, grain, hard- 
ness, rigidity, etc., bear a close relation to 
the quality of the general organization, 
and intimate the natural tone and growth 
of brainand nerve. The thickness of the 
cranial bones and of the brain membranes, 
the density of the brain substance itself 
and the susceptibility of the organic func- 
tions may be estimated with much accu- 
racy by these structural characteristics. 
Those who deny that quality cannot be 
estimated by external indications, or ‘‘sur- 
face marks,” are simply 
with the indications. They can as ration- 
ally deny that the good forester is unable 
to determine the character of timber by 
the showings of the bark. 


unacquainted 


SLEEP AND STRENGTH.—S. P.—The exact 
amount of sleep required by a person de- 
pends upon his or her temperament. Some 
can getalong very well with six hours, others 
require nine. Habit has much to do with 
the matter, Mr. Edison is 
quoted as saying four hours is enough, 
but Mr. Edison is not a physiologist, nor 
yet a hygienist, and if he be accustomed to 
follow such an opinion he will rue it ere 
long in broken health and nerve weakness. 
A man, whatever his constitution, cannot 
habitually abridge the period necessary to 
recuperation, even by a short time, with- 
out doing serious injury to his physical 
and mental faculties. 


to be sure. 
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NECESSITY OF SuNDAY.—G.—Yes, we 
believe in the Sunday rest as a very im- 
portant human need. Divinely appointed 
or not, in the scriptural sense, it isa physi- 
ological ordinance that bears upon the 
welfare of society in both its physical and 
psychical relations. Constant labor is ex- 
haustive. Taking one day in eight has 
been tried and found insufficient. One in 
seven appears to be the fair medium. But 
by rest we mean that change from the rou- 
tine of the six days that affords repose and 
recuperation to the brain and muscles. 
Thousands of people in our cities consume 
more nerve force in their Sunday excite- 
ments and so-called diversions than in two 
or three days of ordinary work. Society 
needs a great change in the prevalent Sun- 
day methods or we shall witness an 
unhappy degeneration in the mental and 
physical health of the masses. Who will 
say that many of the abuses and vices now 
so manifest in the life of our people, espe- 
cially the younger portion, are not due to 
Sunday excitement and strain ? 


THOUGHT COMMUNICATION.—W. S. D.— 
Your principal’s statement is opposed to 
the generally received psychology and the 
fundamental doctrines of education. Prac- 
tically applied in the extreme analysis it 
would appear that, if one could not receive 
a thought unless it already existed in his 
or her mind, or awakened something of 
the same character that wasthere, children 
possess all the thoughts or ideas that are 
imparted by so-called education. They are 
not instructed, therefore; but only the recipi- 
ents of hints and suggestions that awaken 
to conscious recognition or express 
ideas and thoughts stored up already in 
their sensorium. Strange, on this theory, 
that children must commit to memory so 
much of their text-books and examples. 
Strange, too, that so much of what people 
say and dois nothing more than repeti- 
tions of what they have memorized and 
acquired in form and manner from others. 
Faculties differ in their mode of receiving 
and using ideas according to the indi- 
viduality of inheritance and the impres- 
sions of development, but faculties unedu- 
cated, untrained, show little power to 
receive or understand thought, however 
communicated. 
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In this department we give short veviews of suc? 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In thes 
reviews we seek to treat author and wuhlisher satis 


tactoriiy and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to forn 
an opinion of the desirability of any porticular vol 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recens 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mentai and vhysiological science. We can usually 
eupply any of those noticed 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE ZODIAC Ufon 
HuMAN LIFE. By ELEANoR KIRK, assisted 
by J. C. Street A.B.N. 16mo, pp. 
179, cloth. Price$1.50. Brooklyn: The 
Idea Publishing Company. 

It would be easy to dismiss this well- 
written book with a sneering reference to 
the reappearance of another bit of ancient 
imposture, but on looking at the author- 
ship and noting the name of a writer who 
won reputation years ago for her love of 
the true and of culture we turn over its 
leaves with some curiosity. We remember 
that the great Kepler accorded to astrology 
the position of a science, and that a dis- 
tinguished professor of it was admitted into 
the court circle of Charles I. Palmistry 
has been taken up by a host of the edu- 
cated in these later days,and why should 
not astrology, that after all has some prin- 
ciples at the bottom which deserve respect, 
be accorded similar attention. The writ- 
ers ofthis book certainly place the subject 
ina felicitous light,and show clearly enough 
certain moral relations between the stellar 
world andthe mental nature of man. The 
spirit of the teaching in it iselevating. We 
may notaccept the formulated significance 
of the wonderful caiendar that finds place 
in the book, but we doperceive nota little 
truth in a summary of this kind: 

‘** The progressive student will soon find 
that his power depends upon the harmo- 
nious development of his natural genius 
and the establishment of true polarity. He 
will live each day a willing server, his 
mind ever fixed on the boundless opulence 
of nature, able to look steadfastly through 
nature up to God.” 

If the study of astrology will quicken the 
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ethical pulse and make the heart warmer 
in its aspiration toward goodness or perfec- 
tion we should incline to accept it as at 
least an aid worthy of consideration. Per- 
haps to some people such a book as this 
would be a beneficence—getting, as they 
might, much more than they expected from 
it. 

THe WonperFuL Law. By H. L. Has- 
rincs, editor of the Christian, Published 
at the Scriptural Tract Repository, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

In this compact volume the author has 
given a comparative analysis of the an- 
cient laws of the Jews. He shows how the 
prescriptions of Moses embody principles 
of the highest economy and virtue, not 
only adapted toa people living in a remote 
past, but in most, if not all, particulars to 
the welfare of the modern community. 
The spirit of the ‘*‘ Wonderful Law” ap- 
pears to have a permanent character and a 
remarkable relation to the people who ex- 
hibit the same physical and mental pecu- 
liarities to-day that were theirs by histori- 
cal evidence twenty-five hundred or more 
yearsago. The book is interesting in both 
its rational and historical sides. 


THE AMERICAN FAMINE OF 1893-94, by 
Rev. JAMES C, FERNALD, author of ** The 
Economies of Prohibition,” strikes the 
vein of fundamental truth which profes- 
sional economists are too much inclined to 
treat lightly in discussing social distress 
and misfortune. We refer, of course, to 
the vice of drink. Whether or not the 
great financial depression could have been 
avoided were there no dram shops we are 
not prepared to say, but are certain that 
were there no dram shops our population 
would not experience a tithe of the misery 


and distress that are attendant upon every 
period of commercial stagnation. The 
pamphlet contains important statistical 
information, the result of careful, pains- 
taking labor. It should be read by teach- 
ers, preachers, editors and voters in the 
land. Price 1ocents. J. N. Stearns, Pub- 
lishing Agent, New York City. 


New Occasions, for June, contains 
‘* Locomotion and Its Relation to Sur- 
vival,” an admirable paper by Dr. M. L. 
HoLsrook, In this essay the author dis- 
cusses, with much care, the biological 
facts of muscle growth, and then proceeds 
to show by argument and illustration what 
facility of movement in the air or on the 
land has to do with development of higher 
organisms. Turning to the human being, 
he shows what physical culture, the educa- 
tion of muscle and form, has to do with 
health and competence in body and mind. 
Thus an excellent hygienic lesson is read 
concerning the importance of exercise to 
human welfare and true success. 


On SYSTEMATIC HETEROPHORIA. By JUSTIN 
L. Barnes, B.S., M.D., Assistant Sur- 
geon to the Manhattan Eye and Ear 
Hospital, etc. Reprint. New York. 

A fairly considered topic, which, it should 
be said, occupies a conspicuous point of 
discussion among eye specialists. The 
position taken by Dr. Barnes is that of 
moderation, both in the examination and 
treatment of the eye defects that are classed 
under the title given. 


Wuat He Tuinks or It.—‘‘I am a 
recent subscriber to THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, but I must say that it comes 
nearer to giving value received than any 
other periodical I know of. Respectfully, 
C. E. Payne, North Dakota.” 
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